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“Modernism,” originally used of a special movement within Roman Catholicism, 
is now used of the liberal movement within other churches. It represents a way of 
approach rather than a set of opinions. Important stages are marked by (1) Essays 
and Reviews. (2) Lux Mundi, (3) Thompson’s Miracles in the New Testament, (4) the 
Girton Conference of 1921, Privy Council Judgments, and Resolutions of Convocation. 

The strength of the movement is focused in the Churchmen’s Union, but 1s wide- 
spread in academic circles, among the parochial clergy, the older laity, and sti!l more 
among the younger (Student Christian Movement, etc.). Modernism 1s an attempt 
to meet the difiiculties of the two latter sections. 

Concerning the attitude of the Church. the Extremists are definitely hostile, but 
responsible leaders recognize that Modernism has a serious message, and many both 
among Evangelicals and Anglo-Catholics are anxious to come to terms with it. There 
is danger from the ‘‘le‘t wing”, this, however, does not direct the poticy of the move- 
ment in England. Two main problems present themselves: (1) a restatement of 
religion which shall be a gospel and preserve the fundamental values of the past; (2) 
the question of honesty involved in assent to creeds and formularies which embody 
the ideas of a past age. 


“Who gave you this name?” is a question which may be 
addressed to parties no less than to individuals, and the god- 
parents responsible are often popular instinct and the press. 
It isso with Modernism. It was first applied to the movement 
within the Roman Catholic church, of which Loisy and Tyrrell 
are the best known exponents. ‘This movement was prepared 
to go to extremes in criticism and philosophy, while apparently 
keeping intact all the doctrinal formularies and the whole work- 
ing system of Catholicism. It distinguished the Christ of 
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faith from the Christ of history, and extended Newman’s doc- 
trine of development to lengths which would have astonished 
its originator. 

Many would wish still to confine the term “modernism”’ to 
this particular school. But the god-parents who preside over 
such things have bestowed it upon a wider movement. It has 
come to be the popular designation of what was formerly called 
the broad, or liberal, school in the Anglican church. Many, in- 
deed, of its adherents regard the name with some distaste, and 
we find, for example, the somewhat confusing spectacle of a 
prominent liberal such as Dean Inge inveighing in no gentle 
terms against ‘‘ Modernism.” In such cases it must be under- 
stood that what he is attacking is the Continental variety with 
its handful of representatives from other churches. But, 
generally, the term is now accepted in the wider sense; it 
has probably come to stay and it is obviously convenient. 
“Broad Church” suggests a somewhat negative and academic 
outlook; and “liberal” has associations with politics. We 
shall therefore use the term ‘‘ Modernist” as denoting the 
movement in the Anglican church, and, indeed, in other 
churches, which believes that religion needs to be interpreted 
afresh to the modern man and that it can be so interpreted 
without the loss of any essential element. It is prepared to 
welcome without reserve the results of historical criticism and 
scientific discovery with their new outlook on the world. It 
strives to preserve a real continuity with the past and is 
resolved to work within the church to which its adherents 
belong. At the same time it recognizes in varying degrees 
that the time has come when services, formulas, and doctrinal 
statements require revision. It needs, however, to be said 
very clearly that Modernism is not primarily the acceptance 
of a set of opinions and new dogmas, critical or scientific. 
Any given Modernist may or may not believe in the Virgin 
Birth, or the empty tomb, or the apostolic authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel. The essence of Modernism lies, not in its 
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conclusions, but, in the way they are reached and the temper 
in which they are held. Modernists agree that we can no 
longer appeal to the authority of Bible, creeds or church as 
something fixed and decisive; they agree that the Spirit of 
God is speaking in divers channels and by divers voices and 
that we must be ready to hear all that He saith to the churches; 
and they agree that truth flourishes best in an atmosphere of 
freedom and that the church must be brave enough to suffer 
a great variety of opinions within its walls. 

What have been the main stages in the development of 
this movement ?* Not to go too far back, we may mention 
the publication of Essays and Reviews in 1860. This was a 
collection of essays written, as is well known, by prominent 
members of the Church of England, including Temple, after- 
ward Archbishop of Canterbury, Mark Pattison, and Jowett. 
The positions taken up would in most cases be regarded today 
as very moderate, but the book was received with a storm of 
indignation. An archdeacon spoke of it as containing all the 
poison which is to be found in Tom Paine’s Age of Reason, 
while it had the additional disadvantage of being written by 
clergymen. It was denounced in Convocation, and proceed- 
ings were taken against two of the contributors. They were 
sentenced to a year’s suspension by the Court of Arches, but 
acquitted by the Privy Council, the main point at issue being 
whether the formularies of the Church of England required a 
belief in everlasting punishment. This Privy Council judg- 
ment vindicated the position of the Broad Church party, as 
it was then called, in the Church of England. It should be 
carefully noted that the same court vindicated the position of 
the Evangelical party in the Gorham case, and of the High 
Church party in the Bennett case.? 


' The writer would venture to refer the reader for fuller details to his discussion 
of the subject in Conscience, Creeds, and Critics (Macmillan & Co., 1918). 


2In the Gorham case the point at issue was Baptismal Regeneration, in the 
Bennett case the doctrine of the Eucharist. 
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The Privy Council is a lay court and a State court, and its 
jurisdiction is vehemently objected to by many High Church- 
men. One of the main arguments urged in favor of disestab- 
lishment is that it would enable the Church “‘to rid itself of this 
incubus,” and to decide its heresy trials by purely ecclesiastical 
courts. It is interesting to speculate what would have been 
the position of the Church of England today if this had been 
the procedure during the nineteenth century; for in each of 
the cases referred to above the lay court stood for freedom, 
while the ecclesiastical court proved itself conservative and 
narrow. 

A further stage was marked by the publication of Lux 
Mundi. It showed that a large section of the High Church 
party was prepared to accept Old Testament criticism almost 
without reserve, refusing, e.g., to regard obiter dicta of Christ as 
decisive evidence of the Davidic authorship of Psalms. With 
regard to the New Testament it was more hesitant, and it is 
only fair to the writers to point out that they regarded their 
position as completely in harmony with the main trend of the 
teaching of the Fathers and with the pronouncements of Coun- 
cils. Without going into the manifold questions raised by 
this position, the important point to notice is that it proved 
that biblical criticism and a recognition of the teachings of 
modern science had now established themselves in the center 
of church life. 

Our next landmark may be the publication of Mr. J. M. 
Thompson’s Miracles in the New Testament (1911). The 
writer definitely rejected miracles as ordinarily understood. 
He was deprived of his license by the Bishop of Winchester, 
who had jurisdiction over the college to which he belonged, 
and there followed a deluge of pamphlets and sermons on both 
sides of the controversy. The most definite outcome was a 
debate in the spring of 1914 in the Upper House of Convoca- 
tion, the assembly of the diocesan bishops of the Church of 
England. A petition was presented by the Churchmen’s 
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Union demanding freedom to study and discuss critical prob- 
lems and to publish the result of studies, and also urging that 
a wide liberty of belief should be allowed with regard “to the 
mode and attendant circumstances” both of the Incarnation 
and of the Resurrection. A resolution was carried in which 
the Bishops expressed their resolve to maintain unimpaired 
the Catholic faith as stated in the Creeds. The most important 
paragraph may be given verbatim: 

We express our deliberate judgment that the denial of any of the 
historical facts stated in the creeds goes beyond the limits of legitimate 
interpretation and gravely imperils that sincerity of profession which is 
plainly incumbent on the ministers of Word and Sacrament. At the 
same time recognising that our generation is called to face new problems 
raised by historical criticism, we are anxious not to Jay unnecessary 
burdens upon consciences, nor unduly to limit freedom of thought and 


enquiry, whether among clergy or among laity. We desire therefore to 
lav stress on the need of considerateness in dealing with that which is 


tentative and provisional in the thought and work of earnest and reverent 
students. 

This resolution was markedly cautious and conciliatory. 
The Bishops, it will be seen, refused to condemn any book or 
statement explicitly, or to encourage prosecution. A good deal 
had gone on in the background before the debate and the 
official resolution, and no doubt something had been sacrificed 
on both sides in order to retain episcopal unanimity in the 
face of the public. 

Attention was soon occupied by the more immediate 
issues of the war, but the question of Modernism came to a 
head in the Conference held at Girton, Cambridge, in August, 
1921. The Conference was organized by the Churchmen’s 
Union, and its subject was the Person of Christ and the Creeds. 
For some reason the attention of the press was attracted; it 
was a slack season and the public was waiting for the arrival of 
Charlie Chaplin. Fragmentary and misleading reports of some 
of the papers appeared with scare headlines—“‘Dean denies 
Divinity” and the like. It is hardly worth while going into 
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the whole story. Sensible people recognized that such frag- 
ments could not be relied on as giving the whole truth, and this 
view was tully confirmed when the papers were published in 
full in the Modern Churchman of September, 1921. But public 
attention had now been drawn to the whole subject. The 
average man had known vaguely that something was going 
on in the direction of the spread of modern ideas among the 
clergy. Now he began to talk about Modernism himself in 
his club and workshop. The Modernists had not engineered 
the advertisement, but their opponents had given them a boom 
such as the most astute of publicity agents might envy. It 
was realized on all sides that Modernism was very much alive 
and must be taken seriously. The case could no longer be 
met by sarcastic references to ‘‘the sterile party” or to “a 
handful of academic liberals.” 

Two definite attempts were made to stem the tide. The 
Rev. C. E. Douglas seized a broom which broke very quickly 
in his hands. He delated Mr. Major for heresy on the ground 
of his denial of the physical resurrection of tie body. In the 
choice of the person to be attacked he showed a sound instinct. 
Mr. Major is editor of the Modern Churchman, the chief organ 
of the Modernist movement in England; he is also principal 
of Ripon Hall, Oxford, a theological college for the training of 
ordinands. Not having the status of a beneficed clergyman, 
he might not be so well protected as those who enjoy ‘‘the 
parson’s freehold”’ in a living; for the Established Church gives 
a very secure tenure to its incumbents. 

But the ground on which he chose to fight was less well- 
selected. It is not only Modernists who, while believing 
wholeheartedly in Immortality as the full survival of the 
personality, reject any idea of a resurrection of the flesh or 
the physical particles of the body. A condemnation on this 
issue would have involved a great mass of central church 
opinion, and it was no surprise when the Bishop of Oxford, 
having sought advice from three of the leading theological 
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professors of Oxford, refused to proceed with the prose- 
cution. 

The second line of attack was a series of attempts to per- 
suade the Bishops to condemn the Girton Conference. A 
petition was presented by the English Church Union calling 
attention to “erroneous interpretations” concerning the God- 
head of Christ and the doctrine of the Trinity, urging that by 
these opinions the minds of many had been deeply distressed, 
enemies of the faith greatly encouraged, and the honesty of 
the clergy as a body seriously called in question.”’ The peti- 
tioners, therefore, desired the Bishops “‘to declare that such 
opinions are contrary to the teaching of the Bible and the 
Church.” 

It is no secret that strenuous efforts were made to secure 
the desired result. But once more a counter-petition, with 
few but weighty signatures, was organized by the Church- 
men’s Union, and important debates took place in the Convoca- 
tions of Canterbury and York in May of this year. The 
Convocation of Canterbury passed a resolution declaring its 
own adhesion to the teaching of the Nicene creed and calling 
attention to the fact that the church commissions as its min- 
isters those only who have solemnly expressed such adhesion. 
It went on: 

Further, this House recognises the gain which arises from enquiry, 
at once and reverent, into the meaning of the Faith, and welcomes every 
aid which the thoughtful student finds in the results of sound historical 
and literary criticism, and of modern scientific investigation of the 
problems of human psychology; and it deprecates the mere blunt 
denunciation of contributions made by earnest men in their endeavour 
to bring new light to bear upon these difficult and anxious problems. At 
the same time it sees a grave and obvious danger in the publication of 
debatable suggestions as if they were ascertained truths, and emphasises 
the need of caution in this whole matter, especially on the part of respon- 
sible teachers in the Church. 


The York Convocation adopted a report to much the same 
effect. 
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Two points deserve to be noted. (1) In spite of the strong 
pressure brought to bear, the Bishops definitely refused to 
issue any condemnation either of the Girton Conference itself 
or of any specific statements made at it. They recognized the 
absolute necessity of free and full discussion and the futility 
of ex cathedra pronouncements. (2) They went distinctly 
further in their welcome of the Modernist movement than did 
their predecessors in 1914. 

What then is the strength and extent of this movement ? 
It is focussed in a society already referred to, The Church- 
men’s Union for the advancement of liberal religious thought. 
Its objects are: 

1. To affirm the continuous and progressive character of the revela- 
tion given by the Holy Spirit in the spheres of knowledge and of conduct. 

2. To maintain the right and duty of the Church of England to restate 


her doctrines from time to time 1n accordance with this revelation. 
3. To uphold the historic comprehensiveness of the Church of 


England. 
4. To defend the freedom of responsible students, clerical as well as 


lay, in their work of criticism and research. 
5. To promote the adaptation of the church services to the needs and 


knowledge of the time. 
6. To assert the claim of the laity to a larger share in the government 


and responsible work of the Church. 
7. To foster co-operation and fellowship between the Church of 


England and other Christian churches. 
8. To study the application of Christian principles and ideals to the 


whole of our social life. 

Its activities are varied. Perhaps the most important are 
the support of the Modern Churchman, the monthly magazine 
already referred to, and the organization of conferences for 
the discussion of modern problems. The Council includes 
among many others Bishop Hamilton Baynes, Dean Inge, 
Dean Rashdall, the Master of Marlborough, the Rev. C. E. 
Raven, and Miss Maude Royden, a sufficiently varied selec- 
tion which emphasizes the feature already referred to, that 
modernism is not the acceptance of a set of opinions. [or 
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there cannot be many questions in which the Dean of St. 
Paul’s and Miss Royden see eye to eye, except in this funda- 
mental principle of the need of absolute freedom. 

It is interesting to note that an American Modern Church- 
men’s Union is in process of formation, of which the organizer 
is Dr. McComb, Professor of Pastoral Theology at the Episco- 
pal Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

The Churchmen’s Union is important and representative, 
but the Modernist movement itself is very much wider. We 
may perhaps distinguish the following classes: 

1. There are many in academic circles, theologians and 
others, who share the general point of view, but have the 
reluctance of the scholar to associate themselves with any 
movement of a propagandist or popular kind. But in any 
crisis they are, as will have been seen, ready to range them- 
selves unreservedly on the side of liberty of thought within the 
church. 

2. Not a few among the parochial clergy are semi- 
Modernists or crypto-Modernists. Often they have not fully 
thought out their own position. They are modern in Old 
Testament criticism, but not in New Testament criticism. 
Or they are prepared to apply critical methods to the Bible 
in general, but hesitate to do so with regard to doctrines 
touching the Apostolic Succession or the Sacraments. Others 
share the dislike to be associated with a party; a few, perhaps, 
are afraid to avow their position. 

3. Again among the older laity, a large number both of 
men and women, in their private thoughts and in conversa- 
tions among themselves, practically take up the Modernist 
point of view, though they may not be able to state their 
attitude in precise theological terms. But they believe that 
the church and its ministers are still committed to an old- 
fashioned traditionalism. When they have tried to formulate 
their ideas or their problems to a parson, they have often 
chosen their confidant badly, and found themselves repulsed 
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with a snub or a jest. Accordingly they have preferred to 
keep their thoughts to themselves, and not a few of the clergy 
still believe quite seriously that there is no modernism in their 
congregations. Sometimes the laity of whom we are speaking 
continue to attend the ministrations of the church in a detached 
and rather cynical mood; sometimes they absent themselves 
almost entirely. But they have not ceased to care for religion 
or for their church. 

4. Younger folk may be regarded as forming a class of 
their own, differing from their elders in that they are more 
articulate and have a clearer idea of what they want. In the 
Student Christian Movement and similar organizations they 
have learned to discuss religious problems with the completest 
frankness in the light of modern knowledge, and they are not 
afraid to express themselves. They have also found a Chris- 
tian fellowship with their like which cuts across the divisions 
of the churches; they are impatient of denominational barriers 
and resent being herded into separate pens for worship and 
above all for the Holy Communion. 

These younger people are not primarily interested in critical 
or historical questions, such as the authorship and date of books 
of the Bible, the evidence for miracles, or the origin and history 
of Episcopacy. They are prepared on these points to accept 
the conclusions of the experts. But they want a religion which 
is clear and intelligent in the fundamentals, which will help 
them to rebuild a world which seems to them to be falling in 
ruins, and which will make co-operation and fellowship the 
ruling principle between nations and between classes. With 
all their suspicion of dogma they have no use for a religion 
which does not give the central place to Christ, and they wish 
to be able to give an intelligible reason for doing so. 

It is this concern for a right scale of values which explains 
the influence among them of Dean Inge, in spite of the fact 
that they are often out of sympathy with much of his outlook 
on social questions. 
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This group is inclined to despair of all the churches as at 
present organized. They are watching anxiously and critically 
to see whether they can rise to their new opportunities. If 
they fail, they are probably prepared to start a new organiza- 
tion of their own. 

It is with these two last classes that Modernism is especially 
concerned. It is its task to persuade them not only that 
religion can be saved, but that the church can be saved, if 
they will come in and share in the work of transforming it from 
within. The Modernist can assure them of a welcome and of 
a sympathy which understands their difficulties and is prepared 
to meet them frankly. 

What then is the attitude of the church as a whole toward 
Modernism? It is undoubtedly more favorable than might 
appear on the surface to one who knew only the church press, 
especially in its correspondence columns, and certain of the 
platform and pulpit utterances on the subject. The some- 
what violent and undiscriminating utterances here found no 
doubt represent a real body of opinion especially among 
evangelicals and the more advanced Anglo-Catholics. A lead- 
ing article in a church paper wrote as follows: ‘‘Toleration is 
extended to us [the Anglo-Catholics] on the supposition that 
we will extend the same toleration to Protestants and Modern- 
ists. Things may be different when it is found that Catholics 
have not lost their missionary zeal, that they believe that they 
alone are loyal members of the Church of England, and that 
they are not willing to lie down with Protestants and Modern- 
ists in the same bed.”” And if the Church of England were 
disestablished and the extremists succeeded in capturing the 
machine (and they are well organized and know exactly what 
they want), the position of Modernists in the Church of Eng- 
land might become very critical. It may be noted that this 
would react on other churches, in America and the colonies, 
which are in communion with her. From her historic position 
she to some extent gives the lead to the daughter churches, 
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and especially to those who are included in the Lambeth Con- 
ference of Bishops. As long as she herself remains compre- 
hensive, they are not likely to narrow themselves unduly, but 
if, under the circumstances indicated, she expelled Modernism 
from her own borders, the position of the Modernists in other 
churches would become very precarious. But though Modern- 
ism has need to watch the situation carefully there is no 
ground for despondency. As has been said, the intransigeant 
elements are very vocal, but there are other forces working for 
peace and for understanding. 

Attention has been called to the attitude of the Bishops. 
Under the leadership of the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York they undoubtedly realize three main factors in the 
situation. 

1. Modernism has on any view a good deal to say for itself 
on critical and historical grounds. The leaders of the church 
are alive to the warnings of history, which show how often the 
heresy of one age has become the orthodoxy of the next. 
Official condemnations and loud popular outbursts have only 
served to make the church ridiculous and are obviously not 
the right means for the delicate task of disentangling truth 
from error. 

2. The church leaders understand the paramount impor- 
tance of meeting the younger people sympathetically, and it 
is a constructive Modernism which seems best fitted to do 
this. 

3. The supply of ordination candidates gives rise to much 
anxiety, both in number and quality. Unless a full recogni- 
tion is given to a temper of mind which, while remaining 
essentially Christian, accepts the modern outlook, there is 
little prospect of persuading the best and most intelligent of 
the younger men to give themselves to the ministry. 

On such grounds as these far-seeing men in positions of 
responsibility, while they may not agree with many of the 
Modernist positions, are yet sincerely anxious to keep the 
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ring, to secure a fair discussion of present-day problems on 
the basis of argument rather than of an appeal to authority, 
and to encourage the movement itself to develop on sane and 
Christian lines. 

There are many in both of the other great parties of the 
church who are prepared to adopt much the same attitude. 
At an Evangelical Conference at Cheltenham a year ago a 
markedly respectful and sympathetic hearing was given to 
Modernist representatives. As is well known, the Church 
Missionary Society is sharply divided on the question of its 
attitude to biblical criticism. But a recent conference of 
representatives of both points of view arrived at a statement 
which included the following: ‘After prayer and long and 
anxious conference and with an ever-growing consciousness of 
the presence of the Holy Spirit in our midst, we have been 
drawn closer together in a deeper understanding of the move- 
ments, intellectual and spiritual, which have been influencing 
many of us.”” Those who have begun to fear lest haply they 
may be found to be fighting against God are at least prepared 
to be tolerant. 

In the same way there is a large and influential element 
among the Anglo-Catholics which realizes that Modernism has 
a message and that a sympathetic understanding is both 
desirable and possible. This section is perhaps more disturbed 
by criticism of the Creeds and the church system, including 
Sacraments and Orders, than by criticism of the Bible. None 
the less many of the younger men, especially those who are 
prepared to think and read, accept for themselves so many of 
the Modernist positions that they can hardly become parties 
to a wholesale condemnation. A good deal depends on which 
element in the Anglo-Catholic party succeeds in directing its 
policy. 

Some would say that the chief danger to Modernism lies 
in its left wing. The difficulty is common to all live and pro- 
gressive movements, whether in religion or in politics. At 
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the moment the chief representatives of this wing are two well- 
known English scholars now settled in American universities. 
Professors Lake and Foakes-Jackson. To many modernists 
their position seems equally vulnerable both from the religious 
and from the critical side. In particular they are dissatisfied 
with their attitude to Christ. They do not make it clear in 
what sense he can be regarded as the founder of the Christian 
religion or what, if any, is the relation of the believer to him 
today. Their views have in fact been explicitly disavowed 
by most of the leading representatives of English Modernism, 
and both the scholars in question have retorted by unsparing 
criticism of what they regard as a compromising and weak- 
kneed attitude. It is, then, not unfair to emphasize the 
undoubted fact that such scholars with all their brilliance and 
learning have failed to carry with them the great majority of 
their friends and former associates. These hang back not 
from timidity or fear of consequence, but in the last resort 
because they do not believe that the critical and historical 
position presented by such extremists is really sound. A left 
wing cannot be regarded as compromising a movement unless 
it directs its policy, and at present, at least, the policy of 
Modernism and of the Churchmen’s Union is in quite other 
hands. 

There would seem to be two crucial problems which Modern- 
ism has to solve in the near future. Can it make good its claim 
to be constructive? A destructive stage is often necessary; 
there is rubbish and there are false beliefs to be cleared away. 
The Book of Job is mainly a piece of destructive criticism; the 
writer found in the field certain beliefs as to the meaning of 
suffering which he regarded as untrue to experience and derog- 
atory to God. He destroys these beliefs, though he is not 
yet clear what solution of the problem he can put in their 
place. Such a process, though it does not carry us the whole 
way, is always a clear gain to religion. But the present situa- 
tion has its peculiar difficulties; it is, for example, very difier- 
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ent from that which faced the Reformers of the sixteenth 
century. Then it seemed only necessary to get rid of accre- 
tions and superstitions, and the original gospel would stand 
out once more. But now more is required than the clearing 
away of such accretions. Historical Christianity has seemed 
to imply a view of the world, its origin, its fall, the method of 
its redemption, a view of the relation between God and man, 
between Heaven and earth, which is to many untenable in an 
age of evolution with its wider conception of the universe. 
There must be a thoroughgoing restatement of religious 
beliefs, such as will harmonize with the new outlook; the ques- 
tion is whether it can preserve the original and fundamental 
values. Modernism believes that it can, and there are abun- 
dant signs that it is feeling its way toward a restatement which 
will be a gospel to the modern world, which will have a dynamic 
strong enough to save souls and which will prove its power to 
regenerate society. The Modernist believes this, because he 
believes in the living spirit of Christ. 

The second question is less fundamental, but equally 
urgent. It concerns the question of honesty and sincerity in 
a period of transition. A grave problem is presented by the 
requirement of assent to Creeds and Articles which belong 
to a pre-critical period, and by the constant use in prayers 
and hymns of language which by common consent can no 
longer be taken in its literal and historical sense. This problem 
presses most hardly on the sensitive conscience and particularly 
on the conscience of many of the best men who are contemplat- 
ing entering the ministry. Can this problem be solved? 
Under the pressure of Modernist discussions it is coming to be 
widely recognized that there is such a problem and that it 
needs to be taken very seriously, and public opinion is moving 
in a direction which will profoundly modify the whole idea 


of assent and subscription to doctrinal formularies. Negotia- 
tions on the subject of reunion of the churches have thrust it 
into the forefront. The Anglican Church lays down acceptance 
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of a creed as a condition of reunion. The Free Churchman 
retorts that he can only accept a creed if it is clearly under- 
stood that it is not to be regarded as final or absolute, and that 
the assent, both of laity and of ministers, must be subject to 
a wide latitude of interpretation of individual clauses. There 
are signs that such a position may be accepted on the Anglican 
side, even in quarters where such acceptance might have seemed 
very improbable. This implies the recognition of the attitude 
toward creeds, for which the Modernist has long been contend- 
ing. But the difficulty of conscience will not be entirely re- 
moved until some such position has been explicitly recognized 
by the church. 

We have spoken of these two points as problems which 
face Modernism, but they are really problems which face the 
churches as a whole. It is not too much to say that the 
survival of Christianity, as at present organized, largely 
depends on the ability of the churches to solve them. Modern- 
ism has its contribution to make. And this is why many who 
disagree profoundly with some of the Modernist positions yet 
feel themselves impelled to confess, “except these abide in the 
ship, ye cannot be saved.’ The questions raised by the new 
knowledge are too vast for any one school or any one church. 
They can only be solved if all men of good will, representing 
different traditions and different outlooks, are willing to 


co-operate unreservedly in a spirit of mutual understanding 


and of Christian fellowship. 


FROM COMPARATIVE RELIGION TO 
HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


A. EUSTACE HAYDON 
University of Chicago 


The history of religions is replacing the search for an essential religion. For a 
long time the bias involved in identifying religion with some particular revelation 


made comparative religion a new form of apologetics. With the rise of the idea of 


social evolution there began the effort to discover, by the comparative method, the 
Jaw of religious evolution and the nature of religion, For many reasons the compara- 


tive method proved unsatisfactory. The present interest is to appreciate the unique 
significance of each individual religion with the consequence that scientific history of 


religions takes primary place. 


Perhaps no branch of study has struggled under so many 
burdening presuppositions and the handicap of so much vague- 
ness as that which attempts to interpret the religions of man- 
kind. A religion is sacred, involving things of unspeakable 
value to a human group; religions are universal, common to 
all races of men in all ages, and yet, after more than half a 
century of laborious study of this precious and universal phase 
of human behavior, scholars have not been able to agree upon 
a definition of religion. There are hundreds of definitions, 
ranging from some so narrow as to be exclusive to others so 
broad as to be empty of definite signification. The theological 
presuppositions inherited by Christian, Jewish, and Moslem 
writers often color their definitions as in India the bias is likely 
to be toward a philosophical or mystical emphasis. Some 
definitions are stiff with dogmatic self-righteousness, some are 
contemptuous, some prejudiced, and many partial. This fog 
of confusion has made uncertain sailing for the religious 
sciences; but a compensation now emerges in that the effort 
of comparative religion or hierology to string the religions of 
the planet on the thread of a definition or a law of religious 
development and to evaluate them in relation to a selected 
standard is giving way to a new emphasis upon the humbler 
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task of tracing the historic development of individual religions. 
To be sure, history of religions has always held an important 
position in the science of religion, but a position often pre- 
paratory to that of comparative religion which made use of 
its materials in the quest for the law of religious evolution and 
an interpretation of religion in general. Development, growth, 
and change were never taken radically with the result that the 
search for religion obscured the unique individuality of 
religions. 

This presupposition of a fundamental religion appeared in 
several forms. The most natural was in the work of the 
apologist who assumed that his own religion embodied the 
truth of man’s relation to the supernatural toward which all 
religions were blindly striving or from which they had fallen 
away. Again, it was philosophical and sought in the drift of 
cosmic history to trace the temporal manifestation of a uni- 
versal spirit. Or it was psychological, overemphasizing the 
“psychological unity of the race” and finding in this unity the 
clue to the process of religious development. Finally, among 
men more cordial to evolutionary theory, there was the effort 
to arrange religious data so as to show the stages of the develop- 
ment of religion from primitive origins to the highest forms 
of culture religions. Whatever the emphasis, however, theo- 
logical, philosophical, psychological, or anthropological, the 
comparative method was the tool and servant of all. Now 
comes the era of pluralism; and particular religions, even the 
individual forms and ideas of particular religions, demand that 
they be evaluated and understood in their own unique and 
peculiar significance, and not distorted to fit into a mythical 
concept of religion in general. This means, in a word, that the 
thoroughgoing application of the historical method in the treat- 
ment of religions has begun. 

Critical, objective interpretation of the religions of the world 
is one of the new fruits of modern scholarship. Only students 
of this last generation use the terms “religious sciences” and 
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‘science of religion”’ without a sense of strangeness. Previous 
to the middle of the nineteenth century any unbiased and 
open-minded appreciation of all religions was impossible for 
the majority of men. ‘The reason lay in the ancient under- 
standing of religion as a way of salvation revealed by a trans- 
cendent God, embodied in sacred books and mediated by 
special spiritual means to mankind. The true religion was 
designated by the revelation. There could be no easy tolerance 
of false religions. During the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
centuries Judaism, Islam, and Christianity, each confident of 
its own revelation, faced each other at the Mediterranean in 
dogmatic defiance. The touch of the Greek spirit in the New 
Learning brought no softening of religious dogmatism and the 
Reformation with its warfare of Christian sects held small hope 
of sympathy for foreign faiths. Yet the new sciences, the new 
philosophy, the new commerce, political changes, explorations 
revealing new lands and religions, could not fail to influence 
thinking men. Historic thought forms became too narrow to 
contain the new world-spirit. The writings of Alexander Ross, 
the Deists, Dupuis, De Brosses, Hume, Herder, and Lessing indi- 
cate a new attitude toward the non-Christian peoples. Until 
the opening of the nineteenth century, however, strict theo- 
logical circles held firmly to the theory of revelation yielding 
to the new knowledge of other faiths only to the extent of 
admitting the possibility of a primitive revelation to all 
peoples which had been lost or obscured among the heathen. 
The middle of the nineteenth century marks the beginning 
of a new era in the study of religions. In the first place, materi- 
als were available to act as a check upon dogmatism and 
a priori, philosophic speculation. The sacred texts of other 
religions were being translated; archaeology had begun to 
yield its precious records; traders, explorers, travelers, and 
scientists furnished reports at first hand from unknown terri- 
tories. The very mass of materials was a challenge to research. 
More important perhaps than the availability of documents and 
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data was the growing popularity of the Darwinian hypothe- 
sis in biology which was being taken over by anthropologists 
and ethnologists and soon began to appear in theories of social 
evolution. Then flowered the comparative method by which 
facts were gathered from the ends of the earth and from all 
ages and levels of culture, classified under catchwords and used 
to demonstrate some chosen theory of development. In the 
midst of this intensive study of culture it was inevitable that 
religion should be included in the survey. Comparative 
religion was born and in the hands of Max Miiller, Tiele, de 
la Saussaye, and Albert Réville claimed a place among the 
empirical sciences. 

It would be a mistake to assume, however, that, with the 
advent of the new science, the traditional theory of a divine 
revelation was abandoned. It was too deeply imbedded in 
Christian theology and in social tradition to be so easily shaken. 
Yet in the works of the late nineteenth century a new attitude 
appears. Omitting the solid conservatives who thrust aside 
the materials of comparative religion with the contemptuous 
remark, ‘‘ There is no comparison,” there were some who made 
selective use of them to demonstrate the superiority of Chris- 
tianity, and others who became advocates of a theory of revela- 
tion in a new form. Accepting with perfect frankness the 
history of religions and the idea of development and change, 
they maintain that the whole process takes place under divine 
guidance and control. Accepted as a philosophy of religion the 
theory retains the values of revelation and yet claims to give 
complete freedom to the study and appreciation of the historic 
development of all religions. This point of view is much more 
common than is generally supposed among writers of the last 
thirty years. A philosophy of religion formulated on the 
basis of religious facts and experience and growing out of them 
is one thing; an a priori philosophy of religion continuing in 
new form an inherited tradition is quite another. The tend- 
ency of the latter is to color, distort, or sanctify historic facts. 
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In the hands of a man like Réville the search for the leadership 
of the divine Spirit added a glow to his scholarly treatment of 
the history of religions. In the hands of others it becomes too 
frequently a source of blindness and prejudice. This theory 
has made it possible for Judaism to see in the experiences of 
Israel the special path of God in history. It has inclined 
Moslem and Christian writers to localize the divine interposi- 
tion and guidance in certain great personages and events and 
to make it extremely difficult to deal objectively with these 
sacred personages, records, and events. In a word, it tends 
to erect some particular religion as a standard and to judge 
others in relation to the selected norm. The result is apolo- 
getics rather than the empirical study of religions. 

Apologetics has its own value and justification. No one 
may deny the right of the Christian apologist to use the history 
and thought-forms of other religions in order to demonstrate 
the superiority of his own faith. The unfortunate thing is 
that these writers do not call it apologetics but comparative 
religion. A Handbook of Comparative Religion by Dr. S. H. 
Kellogg, an American pioneer in the study of religions, asserts 
that all religions other than that of Christ must be regarded as 
false. By a comparative study of doctrines,t Canon Maccul- 
loch comes to the conclusion that, while there was a real 
preparation for Christian doctrine in every pagan religion, 
Christianity is the final and normative faith. In a handbook 
prepared for the Anglican church under the title Comparative 
Religion by Dr. W. St. Clair Tisdall the reader is given the 
assurance of the divine authority of Christianity, its unques- 
tionable pre-eminence, and its ultimate complete triumph over 
itsfoes. The Hartford-Lamson Lectures of 1907 were delivered 
by Dr. F. R. Jevons under the title “‘An Introduction to the 
Study of Comparative Religion.”” As an anthropologist he 
speaks of the evolution of religion but claims that the task of 
comparative religion is to demonstrate that Christianity is the 


‘Canon J. A. Macculloch, Comparative Theology. 
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highest manifestation of the religious spirit. All these works 
are apologetics and should be frankly so named. Scholars 
who have been working to win a place for comparative religion 
among the empirical sciences have a just cause of complaint 
against this appropriation of the name. 

Parallel to this group, often antagonistic to it and inclined 
increasingly to pass over into anthropology and sociology was 
that formidable array of scholars who labored to establish an 
evolutionary theory of religious development. They aban- 
doned all speculative and theological presuppositions and sought 
to discover the origin of religion and the law of its develop- 
ment on the basis of the facts furnished by the study of relig- 
ions. The titles of the Hibbert Lectures illustrate this point 
of view. They read, for example, “The Origin and Develop- 
ment of Religion: Illustrated by the Religions of India”; “by 
the Religion of Ancient Egypt”; “by the History of Indian 
Buddhism”; “by Celtic Heathendom’’; ‘‘by the Religions of 
Mexico and Peru.” The quest was for an understanding of 
religion. Individual religions were merely sources of data to 
reveal the law of religious evolution. The great instrument 
was the comparative method coupled with some theory as to 
the psychic nature of man such as “a faculty of faith,” “‘the 
sense of the infinite,” “the psychological unity of the race,” 
“religious instinct,” or ‘‘a religious consciousness.” Vast 
stores of material were at hand and labeled under such terms 
as “fetishism,” ‘‘magic,” “taboo,” “animism,” “totemism,” 
“shamanism,” “sacrifice,” and the rest. It remained only for 
the scholar to arrange the materials to fit his hypothesis in 
order to present a very plausible sketch of the development 
of religion. 

But the case rested upon three assumptions. First, that 
religion is a certain basic thing in all religions and that phe- 
nomena are therefore similar everywhere leaving to the investi- 
gator only the task of discovering the order of their arrange- 
ment. Second, that human nature is a unit producing similar 
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forms when brought into contact with external nature. Third, 
that religious ideas and forms are capable of being gathered 
under universal terms owing to that similarity. The effort 
to set forth the law of development resulted in confusion and 
conflict among the investigators. It was soon evident that 
the selected order of development might be entirely subjective 
and that the demonstration was achieved by arbitrary choice 
of a beginning of religion and careful selection from the mass 
of materials to fit the plan. There followed a period of con- 
troversy among the advocates of the various theories. First, 
as to point of origin. Was fetishism the first stage of religion ? 
Or did it begin in an awed respect for the great powers of 
nature? Was shamanism the earliest form of religious control 
or does taboo mark the first stage ? Was animism the starting- 
point of supernatural dualism or did it begin in reverence for 
the souls of the dead or in the combination of soul and demon 
or spirit? Or must we push back to a pre-animism or anima- 
tism or even to an original manaism, an awed attitude toward 
the mysterious powers active in nature and in living things ? 
Does magic precede religion in the arrangement or is religion 
prior and magic a degradation and later development? All 
theories found advocates and all could be subjectively justified 
by a judicious use of the endless data. 

A second source of difficulty was psychological. The rapid 
development of psychology greatly reduced the significance of 
“the psychological unity of man” and discredited such con- 
cepts as “a faculty of faith,” a “religious instinct,” and a 
“religious consciousness”? as original endowments of human 
nature. This cut under the old confidence that there must 
be a uniform manner of religious development and directly 
attacked the uncriticized use of comparative data since forms, 
apparently similar, might arise from different psychic causes 
and be really different. 

Slowly the comparative method broke down. The classi- 
fication of materials in pigeonholes of general terms became 
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impossible with more intensive research. Fetishism was no 
longer one thing but many. Totemism had no significance 
unless it was very carefully specified what, when, and where. 
Ancestor worship had its own peculiar meanings in different 
social settings. The same thing was found to be true of other 
phases of religious activity and thought. It was seen to be a 
fallacy to group phenomena together under a general term 
when an examination of them in their own cultural environ- 
ment might show them to be different. And, because they 
seemed to the observer to be similar, to extract them from their 
own milieu where they had their peculiar individuality and 
make them march with others in the line of a scholar’s theory 
was to compound the fallacy. Moreover it was pointed out 
that a phenomenon at one stage might not have the same 
psychic significance in its later functioning even in the same 
society; borrowed by another group it might have almost 
none of its old meaning and to treat it uncritically as the same 
thing was to miss an important distinction. The arrangement 
of materials in a line of development became a most dubious 
undertaking. Since all races of men have lived a long time on 
the earth it seemed quite possible that the various elements of 
early religions might not represent stages of development in 
relation to each other but might be the accumulated technique 
of ages and exist side by side at the dawn of history. The 
comparative method hoped to draw general laws on the basis 
of widely scattered data apparently similar. It now appeared 
that similar things could not be taken as the same thing when 
they were different. If scientific accuracy demanded that 
every religious idea and form be interpreted with all the thick 


meaning it carried in its own cultural and genetic setting the 

comparative method was robbed, if not stripped, of value.’ 

Its worth, as a source of suggestion as to possible developments 

and contacts, when individual religions were under survey, 

would depend upon a careful, critical appraisal of the local 
‘ For a searching critic of method see Frederick Schleiter, Religion and Culture. 
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significance of the data. This cautious and restricted use of 
the comparative method is well illustrated by Dr. L. R. Farnell 
in his studies of the development of the Greek religion.' 

The failure of the comparative method was first evident to 
the anthropologists. Comparative religion still held its ground. 
After the bad lands of origins were abandoned there were still 
the broad areas of the history of culture religions. Professor 
J. E. Carpenter writes: 


The study of comparative religion assumes that religion is already 
in existence. It deals with actual usages which it places side by side 
to see what light they can throw upon each other. .... It is not 
concerned with origins... .. Just as the general theory of evolution 
includes the unity of bodily structure and mental faculty, so it will 
vindicate what may be called the unity of the religious consciousness. 
The old classifications based on the idea that religions consisted of a 
body of doctrines which must be true or false, reached by natural reflec- 
tion or imparted by supernatural revelation disappear before the wider 
view. Theologies may be many but religion is one.? 


Thus is maintained the old quest to find religion under the 
manifold manifestations of religious thought and _ activity 
through the ages. A variant of the quest is found in the work 
of George Foucart’ who selected the religion of Egypt, owing 
to its antiquity, its long untroubled development and abun- 
dant materials, as the ideal basis of comparison. With 
this all others are compared. Here apologetics is abandoned 
and the exaltation of one religion to the supreme place is not 
the goal. The search is seriously made for the meaning of 
religion and the laws underlying its development. The most 
tireless modern champion of comparative religion, Mr. L. H. 
Jordan,‘ is especially vigorous in his repudiation of the misuse 


The Cults of the Greek States; cf. also his ‘Inaugural Lecture of the Wilde 
Lectures in Natural and Comparative Religion,” p. 9. 


? Comparative Religion, pp. 39, 31, 34. 


3 La Méthode Comparative dans l'histoire des Religions. 


4See Comparative Religion, Its Genesis and Growth: Comparative Religion, Its 
Method and Scope, etc. 
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of the study in the service of apologetics. But the more one 
becomes detached from bias and from special admiration of 
one religion, the more objectively the data of religions are 
studied, the more it appears impossible to draw them into a 
neat generalization. To appreciate them truly is to see them 
in their peculiar individuality. To set them side by side with 
others in order to look at them serves only to make them more 
distinctly different. Comparative religion loses meaning unless 
one has already some preconceived idea as to the standard of 
religious excellence or some philosophical presupposition as to 
a single cosmic power at work under all the forms. As an 
instrument for discovering the law of religious evolution the 
comparative method is hopelessly inadequate. The compari- 
son of data is meaningless unless some connection can be shown. 
If the effort is to secure an appreciation of the many religions 
of the world that result can be achieved more perfectly by the 
history of religions. If the desire is to explain why certain 
ideas and forms arise under certain conditions that task falls 
under the scope of psychology of religion. If one seeks to show 
how interaction and borrowing have taken place the history 
of the religions concerned will reveal it. If religion, after all, 
is not one but many, a valid religious science will devote itself 
to the conscientious interpretation of each one of the multitude. 

When the comparative method fell into disfavor there still 
remained the hope that the law of religious evolution might 
be discovered by another method, namely, by selecting an 
isolated group and making an intensive study of a single devel- 
opment. This Durkheim attempted for Australia. No gen- 
eralization in regard to religion as a racial product seems 
possible from this method. Even though the data were certain 
and all contacts with other groups assuredly absent what Is 
achieved may be the history of a unique and individual reli- 
gious development. This in itself is a very valuable result 
but no inference may safely be drawn from it as to the early 
stages of any other single religion. 
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What remains then is the study of religions in all their vast 
variety. History of religions assumes a new dignity. Its 
task is to deal not with religion but religions, each of them the 
product of the life of a human group and claiming to be inter- 
preted in all the richness of its individuality. The given thing 
is human life seeking satisfaction in a specific environment. 
The story of this co-operative quest for the good life in rela- 
tion to varying natural surroundings is the story of the religion 
in its early stages. There are certain basic needs and desires. 
The geographic situation presents advantages, dangers, and 
problems. The slowly expanding appreciation of the cosmic 
powers with which men deal, the slowly developing technique 
of control from rudimentary forms of magic word and rite to 
the sciences, the enlarging conception of the good life from 
fundamental physical needs to the higher spiritual values all 
enter into the story. And each religious development has its 
own distinct individuality not to be lost or obscured by any 
preconceived idea of religion as ideally represented in any 
other group or as formulated by a comparative study of many. 
This demands a sincere and thoroughgoing use of the historical 
method in the treatment of every particular religion and of 
the ideas and forms of every religion and an appreciation of 
their unique significance to the people who use them. If this 
great labor can be carried through it holds out the hope of a 
sympathetic understanding of all religions as products of human 
groups rooted in the earth and striving, not always successfully, 
to achieve a worthful life. Not only will it give an authentic 
vision of the varied gropings of the families of mankind for 
the higher values of life but it will make possible an apprecia- 
tive knowledge of the distinctive religious attitudes, heritages, 
and attainments of the races now interming}ing in a narrowed 
world and so, perhaps, open a pathway for the coming of a 
religion of humanity as the co-operative quest of the good 
hije of the race. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND RELIGION 


ABRAHAM CRONBACH 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Psychoanalysis leads to the real motives in behavior, in contrast with supposed or 
professed motives. It may thus serve to reveal a person’s true self, and so reinforce 
Teligious self-searching. 

Psychoanalysis would clarify religious controversy by disclosing the actual motives 
lying behind religious attitudes. 

The real reasons for the success or the failure of devices in religious education wou)d 
appear. Mixed or obscured motives in the teacher could be evaluated in the interests 
of a more sincere educational process. 

A suggested list of subconscious interests in religious belief and action is given to 
indicate the direction in which inquiry would be led. 

A new technigue for religious development would be made possible by an under- 


standing of sublimation. 


[ 

The most va)uable ijlumination that psychoanalysis has to 
offer is that touching the disparity between real motives on the 
one hand and alleged or avowed, professed or supposed, motives 
on the other. The problem of psychoanalysis may, with close 
approximation to exactness, be characterized as the ascertain- 
ment of the real motive, using the word “motive,” of course, as 
interchangeable with the “‘ wish” or the ‘‘desire”’ of the psycho- 
analytic writers. Whether in dreams or in neuroses or in ordi- 
nary waking experience, one motive is consciously proiessed 
while another is half-consciously or subconsciously or uncon- 
sciously entertained. In a dream, our apparent concern may 
be to escape a pursuing beast or foe, although our rea) concern 
may be something sexual. The neurotic may suffer from 
insomnia the underlying purport of which may be an Oedipus 
or Electra complex. A politician may bejieve himseli devoted 
to social reform, yet, could he look deeply into himself, he 
might discover his real motive to be self-aggrandizement, while 
the expert analyst probing still deeper might discern who knows 


what infantile sadistic or exhibitionistic vestiges. 
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There is such a thing as taking stock of one’s self. Periods 
of self-examination for winnowing the true motives from the 
presumed are enjoined by all religions. “‘Search me, O God, 
and know my ways; try me and know my thoughts,” said the 
Psalmist. Nor is the elaborate apparatus of psychoanalysis 
always necessary in order to expose the duality. “‘Ofttimes 
a work seemeth to be of charity,” says Thomas 4 Kempis, “and 
it is rather a work of the flesh; because natural inclination, 
self-will, hope of reward, and desire of our own interest are 
motives seldom absent.” The outbreaks of petulance on the 
part of persons engaged in public or charitable endeavors betray 
only too frequently the dominance of the amour propre in the 
background over the altruism in the foreground. 

In the domain of controversy and in the domain of education 


and consequently in the domain of religion embracing, as this 
does, controversial and educational tasks, these considerations 
are of overwhelming significance. 

The paramount theme in every contention is duplicity of 
motive. Where such is not suspected and insinuated, alterca- 


tion and its handmaid, sarcasm, have scant food for subsistence. 
“Wilson found it necessary to cancel the G.A.R. appointment 
but he did have leisure to address the Confederate veterans.” 
“The church is solicitous for the salvation of your soul; of 
course, prayers and masses cost money.” ‘He hasn’t any 
money to pay his debts but he does have money for a trip to 
the coast.’ ‘‘Congress can appropriate billions for military 
purposes and millions for the study of hogs, fish, and chickens, 
but it takes years to get a small appropriation for child and 
maternity welfare.” ‘‘He cannot attend church; he is too 
busy at the card table.” All querulous censures seem to be 
directed not so much at the assumedly real motive of the person 
censured as at the presumed discrepancy between the real motive 
and the avowed. Hypocrisy is the most prolific of charges. 


The motive predicated of us by our antagonist is as likely to 


be false as the motive defensively avowed by ourselves. Never- 
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theless, all controversy appears to move in the sphere of motives 
that are seldom real but nearly always assumed. Spinoza is 
probably right in his assertion that, could we glimpse the rea) 
motives of ourselves and of others, there would be no antip- 
athies and consequently no quarrels. The rea] motives on 
both sides of any quarrel are perhaps mutually more tolerable 
than the instinctive concealment of them would imply. 

Or take the matter of education. The application of psy- 
choanalysis to pedagogy is undoubtedly among the hopeful 
prospects of the future. Interest and sympathy are funda- 
mental in education, but where are interest and sympathy 
rooted if not in the individua)’s motives? To awaken interest 
and sympathy is the problem of the school mistress and of the 
statesman alike. From the games of the nursery to the persua- 
sion of the world, success depends upon the efiectiveness of the 
appeal to the desires by which human beings are actuated. 
Tact and diplomacy, indispensable in the kindergarten as on 
the rostrum are also akin to the perception of underlying moti- 
vations. One’s own self-discipline requires such knowledge; 
speed or dilatoriness, achievement or failure, depending upon 
the connection established or not yet established between the 
subject of study on the one hand and our innermost proclivities 


on the other. 


Let us now apply these thoughts to the questions of religious 
controversy and religious education. 

The interminable disputations in the religious domain are 
due to misapprehension of motives. While tenets and cere- 
monies are the ostensible points at issue, motives are the actual 
factors involved. Yet each side is misinformed concerning its 
own no less than concerning its opponent’s real motives. The 
flimsy logic and the conspicuous irritability characterizing these 
discussions evidence this; as also the fact that controversy 
ceases, although no other agreement is reached, the very mo- 
ment that one side recognizes the “sincerity,” that is, the worthy 
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motivation of the other. When controversy is at its bitterest, 
each side affirms its own motive to be justice and truth, with 


falsehood, greed, or arrogance as the motive of the other side. 
Even when the antagonism is mild, the intimations of error 
with which the opponent is charged carry with them the insinu- 
ation that there are volitional causes of the error, “wilful error,” 
as the phrase goes. In this spirit “Homousion” has fought 
‘‘Homoiusion,” Atheist has been arrayed against Theist and 
Theist against Atheist, Trinitarian has contended with Unita- 
rian, Protestant with Catholic, Liberal with Conservative, 
Rabbinite with Karaite, Pharisee with Sadducee, and thus 
throughout the history of religious conflict. 

But what if investigation were to show family affection or 
self-preservation or ‘‘free exercise of personality”? or even the 
sexual inexorabilities to be the true motives involved? Yes, 
what if behind the diversity of doctrine there should prove to 
be an identity of purpose? What if it were to develop that 
“the objects on both sides are virtually the same,” as President 
Wilson said of the belligerents in the Great War? Obviously 
the course of the controversy would be profoundly affected. 
How much less sterile, in all events, religious discussion would 
become could we grapple with the real points at issue and cease 
to flounder among the spurious points! We would no longer 
reply to him who is inordinately attached to his social group, 
by proving that the earth revolves around the sun or to him 
who is enamored of his ancestry by demonstrating that the 


Pentateuch is of post-exilic origin. 


Relative to all of this we might then proceed to put to psy- 


choanalysis some further questions. We have observed that 
loyalty to truth can be a motive avowed although not actually 
cherished. Does it ever happen, however, that avowal and 
fact coincide? Is there such a thing as perfect objectivity, 
devotion to truth unalloyed ? 

Again, would a person completely devoted to truth be likely 
to engage in controversy ? Is the truth-seeking attitude com- 
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patible with the controversial attitude? The familiar psycho- 
analytic term for the truth-seeking attitude is “the reality 
principle.” Can the susceptibility toward disputation harmon- 
ize with the reality principle? Is not perhaps the very soul 
of controversy non-reality, its very essence that misconstruc- 
tion of motives in one’s self and in others already discussed ? 

Another possible query is this: The “reality principle” 
itself—may it not be a special manifestation of something more 
nearly fundamental such as ‘‘the instinct of self-preservation” 
or ‘“‘the instinct of grappling with the world” or whatever else 
psychoanalysis may divulge? One is reminded in this connec- 
tion of the pragmatic school in philosophy which regards truth 
as “that which works out in practice.” Reality is, according 
to pragmatism, an attribute of man’s handling of the universe 
rather than of the universe independent of human reaction. 
Were psychoanalysis to find the reality principle to be a phase 
of some deeper “‘self-preservation” or ‘“world-confronting” 
principle, its conclusions would be, in a marked degree, ancillary 
to those of the pragmatic philosophy. 


Ill 


We proceed now to the question of education in the religious 
domain, using ‘‘education”’ in a sense broad enough to include 
not merely preaching and instruction but all forms of propa- 
ganda, persuasion, inspiration, and edification. The problem, 
here as elsewhere, bifurcates into two questions: (1) What is 
the end in view? (2) What are the means best adapted to the 
end? 

Before answering the first of these questions, it may be 
necessary to meet the preliminary question whether the end 
of religious endeavor is something that admits of verbal expres- 
sion. Language is fully capable of designating the subordinate 
ends of life such as health, food, shelter, order, recreation, law- 
fulness, etc., which are themselves but means toward higher and 
larger ends. Whether life’s ultimate end is amenable to lin- 
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guistic designation is not easy to decide and yet, when religion 
is under consideration, we may not stop short of life’s ultimate 
end. What is the measure of adequacy of such words as 
“God,” ‘Salvation,’ ‘‘Love,” ‘‘Personality,” ‘‘Self-realiza- 
tion,” “Life more abundant,” ‘‘ Heaven,” etc., as denominatives 
of the final goal? Even should we fail to justify these terms 
as nomenclature for life’s ultimate, we may still find their use 
warrantable as indexes of the direction in which the ultimate 
lies. They may, in mathematical parlance, be variables though 
not constants. They may be signposts though not the destina- 
tion. 

Outside of the religious domain, it does not require unusual 
introspection to disclose the ends that are sought. Where the 
object is to learn a science or a language, to amass wealth, to 
enact a law, to institute a social reform and the like, the end 
is some definite, clear-cut, objective state of affairs. With the 
religious ends, it is otherwise. In religious teleology, the entire 
human personality is involved and this includes of course the 
unconscious which is said to be the greater part of that person- 
ality. The more, therefore, that we understand the uncon- 
scious, the more we shall comprehend regarding the ends of 
human existence. The summum bonum must remain a mystery 
as long as the greater part of the personality seeking the sum- 
mum bonum abides in mystery. 

The same must be said about religious methodology. Not 
only for the sake of interest and sympathy already noted as 
essential in all education but for additional and unique reasons 
must religion disinter the motives underlying. Since the ends 
involve the entire personality, including the unconscious, the 
means must reckon with the unconscious. The unconscious 
belongs to the very raw material of religious education. It is 
that which is to receive the education. What, for instance, is 
the unconscious utility and effect of our customary religious 
equipment and resources, literary, musical, artistic, architec- 
tural, oratorical, financial, social? For good or for ill what is 
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the unconscious potency of our churches, songs, phrases, stories, 
creeds, paintings, sermons, classes, church receptions, and 
entertainments? That these often fail of their purpose— 
inspiration, consolation, moralization, or whatever that pur- 
pose may be—is patent to the friendliest. Why do they fail ? 
If these means fail, what means will succeed ? 

Moreover, what is the réle, in this connection, of the reality 
principle just alluded to? How shall we who are scientifically 
inclined substantiate our conviction that obscurantism, dogma- 
tism, and sentimentalism are wrong and that the scientific atti- 
tude of undeviating search for facts is ethically as well as 
physically imperative? Allied to this is the further inquiry: 
What religious aptitudes, if any, harmonize with the reality 
principle? Which violate the principle and which affront it 
most flagrantly ? 

Even more salient than the motives in the learner’s psyche 
are those in the religious teacher’s or leader’s psyche. How 
often is the teacher’s character as an individual and his effi- 
ciency as an instructor impaired by adulterated motivations. 
Ambition edges up against aspiration. The desire for prestige, 
admiration, or financial betterment breaks the singleness of 
purpose in the religious teacher’s soul, perturbs and emasculates 
his efforts. Add to this the sectarian and the racial, the social 
and political complications of religious endeavor. Group 
interests of Catholics, Protestants, and Jews mingle with the 
true religious motivations in the minds of teachers and learners, 
leaders and followers alike hampering or preventing progress 
toward the “highest good.” How shall these adulterations be 
detected and excluded ? If psychoanalysis can render assistance 
on this head, its religious value were inestimable. 


IV 


A tentative division of the field could offer the following lines 
of inquiry: (1) doctrines; (2) rituals; (3) phrases; (4) various 
combinations of doctrines, rituals, and phrases figuring in the 
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preferences and aversions of various individuals. Opposition 
or aversion to certain doctrines, rituals, and phrases is as impor- 
tant, from our standpoint, as belief and acceptance. The mo- 
tivation behind the negative is as significant as the motivation 
behind the affirmative. Indeed, we are told by the psycho- 
analysts that the unconscious has no negative but that some 
latent affirmation is the counterpart of every conscious nega- 
tion. We must therefore probe to the unconscious bases, not 
only of the belief in God, immortality, miracles, etc., but also 
of the opposition to those beliefs. 

Anterior to any inquiry or real knowledge in the matter, let 
us, for purely illustrative purposes, venture a few guesses why 
a given individual or class of individuals may affirm belief in 

“God. (12) Esteem for parents or elders who held and taught 

that belief. (2) Race or class loyalty. (3) Resentment of the 
non-believer’s implied disrespect for the believer’s parents, 
elders, race, class, or for the believer himself. (4) Unwillingness 
to “take chances.” (5) The domineering instinct. (6) Reluc- 
tance to be troubled with doubts and questionings. (7) Dread 
of public opinion involving jeopardy of monetary, professional, 
or social prospects. (8) Gratification over escape from some 
pain or danger. (9) The experience of mystic satisfactions 
such as “‘the peace that passeth understanding.”’ Would the 
psychoanalyst call this experience the sublimation of a dis- 
agreeable repression ? 

It will be noticed, in our conjectural analysis, that we have 
boldly ignored the ‘‘arguments” for belief in God. This is 
because we are concerned not with “‘arguments,’’ but with the 
real reasons. Arguments are camouflage. We should pause 
for the arguments only long enough to spy out of them the 
traces of the actual motivations. 

Perhaps the expert analyst will find implicated in the God 
belief factors much different from those conjecturally enumer- 
ated above. Like the expert in chemistry, he may discover 

that what the layman regards as elementary is not an element 
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but a compound. Esteem for parents, class consciousness, 
mystic raptures, etc., may in turn admit of analysis into ingre- 


dients more rudimentary. 

Every religious doctrine should be submitted to psycho- 
analytic scrutiny, including, as already stated, not only belief in 
God, immortality, revelation, miracles, atonement, resurrec- 
tion, transubstantiation, etc., but also the rejection of those 
beliefs. Curious questions are sure to arise. Hereis one: How 
account for the ascendancy of the illogical in religion ? Why 
are men who are rigidly logical in other matters ready to relax 
their mental vigilance in matters of creed ? 

Rituals also should be studied. The recondite motivations 
behind prayer, genuflections, candles, communion, hymn sing- 
ing, benedictions, baptism, scripture reading, and the countless 
other rites should be exhumed. Professed and alleged reasons 
should speedily be abandoned and diligent search made for the 
real reasons. We may have to stand prepared for amazing 
revelations of masochism, sadism, exhibitionism, or of astound- 
ing struggles against these and other crudely primitive im- 
pulses at the root of the diverse attitudes manifested in ritual 
matters. 

Still more extensive is the field of religious phraseology. 
What, for instance, was in the psyche of Tertullian when he said 
“credo quia absurdum” or of the modern conservative when he 
berates ‘‘infidel science”? What is the unconscious import of 
“‘God bless you,” “‘ The glory of God,” ‘Life everlasting, world 
without end,” “Inner peace,’ “Inner light,” and even the 
parallels, in real life, to the jest about “that blessed word 
Mesopotamia”? The entire realm of religious literature would 
eventually fall within this section of the field. The unique 
religious potency of the unintelligible should especially receive 
attention. Why is it that the phrases and books that people 
understand least are those by which they are edified most? 
Like the illogical in doctrine, the unintelligible in phraseology 
is often the most compelling. Why ? 
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Particular stress should be laid upon the emotional concom- 
mitants of the several preferences and aversions. In the entire 
scope of religious expression, there is hardly a doctrine, ritual, or 
phrase but evokes in diverse individuals or in the same indi- 
vidual at different times, diverse reactions ranging from indiffer- 
ence to martyrdom, from jocularity to tragedy. Why this 
diversity ? 

Finally, we encounter the striking combinations of tendencies 
in various individuals. Why will people accept certain doc- 
trines and rituals while rejecting others even at the cost of glar- 
ing inconsistency ? There are Jews, for instance, who follow 
the dietary Jaws at home yet flout them outside of their homes 
or who will vehemently object to the holding of a religious ser- 
vice on any day except the traditional Sabbath although them- 
selves spending the traditional Sabbath at their customary 
occupations. Christians will accept the New Testament teach- 


ings about hell fire and about the end of the world yet ignore 
the New Testament teachings about poverty and meekness. 


Seventh Day Adventists evince extraordinary scruple about 


observing the Old Testament Sabbath yet would not dream of 
observing the Old Testament teachings about circumcision, 


fringes, and the Levirate marriage. Examples could be cited 
ad infinitum. The idiosyncracies of selection in religious 
matters would constitute a sphere of inquiry unusually fas- 
cinating. 
V 

In seeking these psychoanalytic undercurrents, be it noted, 
we are entering upon an entirely new departure. Religious 
discussion has hitherto circled around the scientific or the his- 
torical or, at the lowest, the politic value of given creeds and 
rites. Our concern is the psychoanalytic value. A doctrine 
may be objectionable from a scientific or historical standpoint 
and yet, like a dream image, or better, like an excellent novel, 


epic, or drama, express or arouse something of value in the 
unconscious sphere. These considerations are closely akin to 
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those involved in judging a work of art. The resurrection doc- 
trine, for instance, may have an artistic or psychoanalytic value 
even though, taken as a scientific or historical statement, the 
doctrine may be revolting. Suppose that the resurrection 
belief chanced to indicate hidden longings to aid those who are 
handicapped by poverty, or suppose that the ritual of baptism 
should be found to be somehow interwoven with a sense of com- 
passion for the aged, or suppose that a phrase like “the Holy 
Catholic Church”’ were to prove, upon analysis, to be linked 
with an unconscious resolve to live an orderly, systematic life; 
or suppose, conversely, that psychoanalysis were to detect at 
the unconscious foundations of a given doctrine, ritual, or 
phrase, or group of doctrines, rituals, and phrases, a sentiment 
of class pride, exclusiveness, and arrogance, or—as happens 
probably with regrettable frequency—an unwillingness to face 
the realities of life, a reluctance to discriminate between wish 
and fact. Is it not obvious that a psychoanalytic value may 
attach to a given doctrine ritual or phrase or group of such 
entirely different from the scientific or historical value ? 
Psychoanalysis has much to say about sublimation. Primi- 
tive tendencies, socially undesirable, such as promiscuity, can- 
nibalism, and the like are, we are told, either repressed, often | 
with pathological consequences, or are, under happier circum- : 
stances, sublimated by being discharged into channels of inno- © 
cent diversion or of useful endeavor. Suppose that careful 
analysis were to show this benign process of sublimation 
expressed, assisted, or inspired by certain beliefs, rituals, and 
phrases. Since the days of Aristotle, a celebrated concept in 
art criticism has been that of the “Catharsis,” “purification 
through pity and terror.” Various religious beliefs, rituals, 
and phrases have undoubtedly voiced or exercised a similar 
cathartic propensity. Consider, for instance, the phrase about 
“the peace that passeth understanding.”” Does not some 
identity between the catharsis of Aristotle, the sublimation of 
psychotherapy and the “wonderful peace,” “the healing grace” 
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of religion seem highly probable? Suppose now that certain 
properties of religion could be shown to aid (or to hinder) the 
work of sublimation. Is not this a feature requiring appraisal 
entirely independent of any scientific or historical estimate 
that the doctrine, ritual, or phrase may merit ? 


Vi 


An appeal should be directed to all competent psychoana- 
lysts, both in America and abroad, to send to some duly 
interested, qualified, and responsible individual or committee 
whatever findings with regard to the problems above men- 
tioned they may encounter in the course of their psycho- 
analytic practice. The materia) should be collated, silted, 
classified, and studied with a view to the ultimate publication 
or perhaps periodic publication of the results. Each stage of 
the research would probably produce new concepts, viewpoints, 
and bases of discrimination serviceable in subsequent research. 
It goes without saying that unusual caution will have to be 
exercised in dealing with the investigator’s personal equation. 
Thoroughgoing objectivity is indispensable, any prejudice or 
bias, even unconscious, except with due allowance, being fatal 
to trustworthy results. Still it is not too much to hope that 
this procedure faithfully and consistently followed may either 
solve or at least throw new light upon the age-old problems 


of religious controversy and religious education. 
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RELIGION AND ANTHROPOLOGY 
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This paper is written from the genetic viewpoint and traces the bearings of anthro- 
pology and history upon the science of religion. — . 

Anthropology shows us that religion is an integral function of the human social 
order: that it varies with the evolution of this order: that its final test must consist in 
its human service (a) as reflecting the fundamenta), effective values of man’s life and 


(b) as also reflecting man’s more permanent and intelligent attitudes toward his 


environment. 
From primitive times to the present day, religion has exhibited two permanent 


types. As these appear in savage life they are denominated animistic and naturislic; 


as they are exhibited by our highest civilizations they are spoken of as monotheistic 
and pantheistic. The one is distinctively human in temperament: the other is cosmic. 


_ The future form of religion would appear to depend upon whether man masters 
his environment and dedicates his powers to worthy social ends or whether man’s 


environment masters him and extinguishes creative impulse toward human uplift. 

It is a matter of curious interest that, coincident with the 
sharp decline in theological values during the past seventy- 
five years, there should have been an increasingly sharp and 
constant rise in religious values. 

It will scarcely be doubted that the rise and development of 
modern philosophy and science, but more especially the growth 
of historical and comparative criticism, has reduced the prestige 
of theologv—ordinarily so called—to a very low if not, indeed, 
to a vanishing point. The intelligent world of today cares 
little, if anything, for the theological shibboleths of our fathers. 
And yet, to this same intelligent world of today, religion is an 
object of abiding, vita) interest. The question, indeed, con- 
cerns no longer the “reality” of religion but rather its definition, 
its function, its range: the description of its objects and pro- 
cesses; in a word, its orientation in this new, modern, and 
contemporary social order. Nowadays, one has as much 
right, intellectually, to speak of religion as to speak of art, 


or literature or science or philosophy. Serious conflict may 
arise in any one of these fields, but to the intelligent, instructed 


mind they alf have “reafity.” 
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The above-mentioned status of religion is the product of 
many and diverse inquiries—a rising new theology which keeps 
more in touch with science and philosophy than the old; the 
keen and ordered examinations of religious literatures by 
exegete, historical critic and comparative religionist; the work 
of the nature sciences especially as concerns the problems of 
life and mind; the cultivation of the vast and remunerative 
fields of the social order; the implications of a more natural 
and evolutionary ethics; the pragmatic thrust of philosophical 
insights, both negative and positive. These and many other 


forces have co-operated to the result—the status of religion 


as an objective and significant reality. 

Of these numerous and varied forces I shall trace the influ- 
ence of but one—that of anthropology. We shall find, how- 
ever, that its influence is fundamental both in giving a sense of 
reality to religion and in defining it. 

Anthropology is to the life of primitive man what history, 
taken in the broadest sense of the term, is to the subsequent 
periods of his development. History seeks to describe, accu- 
rately, man’s life, especially man’s deeds, and, as far as may 
be, the circumstances which conditioned those deeds and that 
hfe. Similarly, anthropology aims to reveal to our view the 
life of man in all the facts and principles of his culture from its 
most primitive to its most civilized state. 

Now one of the most unquestionable as it is one of the most 
significant results of anthropologica) science is the fact that 
religion is inseparable from human life and human society. 
Nay, we may even go so far as to contend that anthropology 
compe)s us to recognize not mere)y that religion is inseparable 
from the human process, but also that it is essential thereto. 
No matter to what phase or stage of human culture we turn we 
find religion, and, moreover, we find it everywhere close-locked 
with the deepest impulses and dearest interests of mankind. 
Keligion is not a fate product of human speculation; nor is it a 


superficial circumstance in man’s life; its currents are the 
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underswelling tides of life; it infests human life universally. 
But to recognize such things as these is to admit that religion 
possesses objective quality. It can no longer be treated as a 
subjective affair in the sense in which “subjectivity” is made 
coincident with ‘‘unreality.”’ 

If, however, religion be accorded an objective status, if it 
possesses real entity in this present hard-pan world of ours, 
the question as to its nature, origin, and function becomes one 
of absorbing interest, and anthropology finds it to be such. 

One of the puzzling problems of the modern theologian has 
been to obtain a satisfactory definition of religion. In earlier 
days the difficulty was not so pressing inasmuch as the known 
religious forms were much fewer and there was a more uniform 
agreement in man’s attitude toward them. On the other hand, 
during the past century and a half the field of the world’s reli- 
gions has been canvassed with increasing zeal and effectiveness, 
the result being that an awakening consciousness as to the mul- 
tiplicity of religious forms has so obscured the apprehension of 
their unity—if such there be—that definition has become well- 
nigh an impossibility. Yet, of necessity, definitions there have 
been, and with certain of these we are, all of us, familiar, e.g.: 
“Religion is the true relation of the soul to God.” ‘‘It is com- 
munion with God.” “‘It is the belief in an ever living God.” 
“Tt is the apprehension of the infinite.” ‘‘It is the mystical 
union with God.” “It is a feeling of absolute dependence 
upon God.” ‘‘It is the consciousness of our practical relation 
to an invisible spiritual order.” ‘‘Religion is the attempt to 
express the complete reality of goodness through every aspect 
of our being.”’ “Religion might be identified with his [man’s] 
attitude, whatever it might be, toward what he felt to be the 
primal truth.” These definitions are sufficiently varied we 
may, perhaps, be agreed, and they are equally true. Each de- 
scribes a definite body of religious beliefs. In them religion 
voices its virile presence through intellectual, emotional, or 
volitional media. But none of them—or so it seems to me— 
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meets the demands of definition as applied to the full body of 
religious facts nor furnishes us with a tool adequate to the 
proper cultivation and understanding of religion in its lowest 
as truly as in its highest forms. As a matter of fact the above- 
quoted definitions of religion are based upon highly developed 
religious forms. They lack both the completeness and the 
fundamental character that is necessary if we are both to under- 
stand sympathetically other religions than our own and also to 
grasp the principle by means of which religion may continuously 
readjust itself to its ever changing environment and thus renew 
the well-springs of its life. 

With the desire, then, to put ourselves in contact with a 
more dynamic conception of religion than is represented by the 
definitions previously quoted and at the same time to clarify, to 
some extent, my own thinking, I ask your attention to a brief 
discussion of the work being done along these lines by certain of 
our anthropologists, and more especially by Emile Durkheim in 
his Elementary Forms of the Religious Life. If our discussion 
were taking a wider range we should be compelled to pay 
tribute to the foundational work done by such men as Tylor; 
Robertson Smith; J. G. Frazer; Spencer; Gillen; Rivers; 
Marett; Lévy-Bruhl; Crawley; Ames; and by Miss Jane 
Harrison, among others. 

According to the analysis of Durkheim two fundamental 
factors are to be found in religion. Religion concerns itself at 
bottom with the sacred and with the divine: in other words, it 
has to do with the sanctities and with the divinities of life, 
however differently these matters have been envisaged by the 
successive generations and races of men. 

In this conception of religion, Durkheim, I believe, stands 
upon solid ground. Whatever else religion may or may not 
be, it feeds upon sanctities and lives only in the atmosphere of 
the divinities. Eliminate all sense of the sacred in life and you 
destroy religion: destroy the divinities and, whatever else may 
remain, religion vanishes away. On the other hand does not 


| 
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religion deepen and expand as our sense of the sacred deepens 
and expands? Does not religion germinate and grow increas- 
ingly with the sense of the divine? It may be objected that our 
sense of the sacred and the divine is utterly subjective and 
illusory. The contention in itself is a fair one and must be 
met by the religionist. But it is not in point here. If true, 
the objection would lead to the discarding of religion and with 
that result—or with the reverse—we are not, logically, for the 
moment concerned. What is of importance is to recognize that 
the experience of the sanctities and the divinities of life consti- 
tutes the essence of all religion. At its lowest observable 
levels, in its highest forms, and in all the stages between, 
religion lives and moves and has its being in the medium of the 
sacred and the divine. 

Furthermore, these two factors in religion are everywhere 
present. Sometimes one factor is predominant and sometimes 
the other, but the presence of both is essential to the fact. 
Another way of stating the same point is to say that, although 


some religions are more explicitly human and some more 
explicitly cosmic in type, all religions are essentially both 
human and cosmic. ‘This point becomes especially suggestive 
when we anticipate a later result and point out that ‘‘sanctities”’ 
are essentially human, whereas “divinities” are essentially 


cosmic. 
In coincidence with the foregoing statement Durkheim 


points out that elementary forms of religion divide themselves 
into two contrasted types. To these he gives the names 
animistic and naturistic. They agree in their common regard 
for spiritual values, but they differ—and fundamentally—in that 
the one finds its control center in human values and principles, 
whereas cosmic principles and cosmic significance constitute the 
control center of the other. 

By animistic religions Durkheim understands those in which 
the religious object (or objects) are thought of as being akin, in 
nature, to the human subject. Human characteristics and 
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human ways are the ways and characteristics of the spirits, 
of whatever order they may be. True, every spirit is, in fact, 
a part of nature, a cosmic force, but in all animistic religions 
the characteristic feature is a belief in the essential kinship or 
community of kind between the religious subject and the reli- 
gious object. Hence, we need not be surprised to find that 
in animistic religions prayer is the characteristic mode of 
approach to and control of the religious object. As man may 
converse with, appeal to, argue with, another man, so equally 
man may converse with, appeal to, argue with, the spirits. 

By naturistic religions Durkheim understands those in 
which the religious object (or objects) is distinctively a cosmic 
and not a human force. Whatever spiritual values man may 
find in the cosmos, however much he may seek to adjust his 
life, beneficially, to it or to its multiple forces in all nature 
religions, the religious object lacks, as its characteristic dominat- 
ing feature, the element of human kinship. However vaguely 
felt or described, elementary nature religions, such as fetich- 
ism, totemism, tree-worship, etc., embody their spiritual 
values in an /trather thanina Thou. Accordingly, in primitive 
nature religions, the method of control of the religious object 
isnot prayer but magic. The religious object cannot properly 
be appealed to; it can only be manipulated. 

I would next have you observe that this contrast in elemen- 
tary religious types holds true throughout the entire history 
of religion: it is as marked and significant today as it ever 
was. 

In the earliest known form of primitive society—the kinship 
group—we are met by spiritism and totemism at the very 
threshold; the one religion being, as we have seen, animistic, 
the other naturistic. At the close of this epoch we encounter, 
on the one hand, ancestor-worship and the tribal worship of 
anthropomorphic, animistic deities; on the other hand, we 
meet the worship of animals, trees, rivers, mountains, the 
heavenly bodies, fire, etc., conceived either boldly as mysterious 
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nature forces or through such a thin veil of animism that the 
essential naturism of the worship is clearly perceptible. 

But time passes, and here and there about the world-groups, 
families, and tribes are welded together into more complex 
organizations, and the nations arise with their autocratic mili- 
tary and ecclesiastical leaders: kinship as the all-dominant 
social band is displaced by patriotism and retires to the lesser 
realms of control. The individual slowly emerges as a subject 
of rights and duties in himself, though these rights and duties 
are mere gifts and obligations granted to and laid on him by 
sovereign authority in return for individual loyalty to the 
sovereign, to the state, its common institutions, and its common 
laws. We designate such a great social change an advance and 
perhaps we are right; perhaps, as some would say, not. But, 
be this as it may, the emergence of the nations with their 
centralized authority, their more or less unified institutions and 
laws, their intense emphasis upon individual loyalty to their 
several national heads—this emergence, I say, was accompanied 
by a transformation of religion into distinctly national forms in 
which each form was characterized and stamped with the genius 
of the national life from which it sprang. 

Now these new national religions are some of them animis- 
tic and some of them naturistic in type. In Greece and Israel 
the gods or god developed as great anthropomorphic deities, 
human in their entirety; among the Greeks as natural men 
endowed with powers superhuman; among the Hebrews as a 
spirit infinitely exalted but with a consciousness closely akin to 
the human. In Egypt and in India the gods are theriomor- 
phic, therianthropic, or thinly veiled powers of nature—the 
sky, the atmosphere, the lightning, fire, the earth, etc., in all 
their exalted power in themselves and in their contro] over the 
destinies of men. 

Now, with this distinction of animistic and naturistic types 
of religion clearly in mind, let us look a little more closely at 
the development of the religions of Israel and of India. 
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I believe it is safe to say that the Hebrews and the Hindus 
are the world’s most typical and significant examples of charac- 
teristically religious peoples. They are peoples of dominantly 
religious genius, but they are oppositely religious. The 
Hebrew religion is essentially humanistic; the Hindu is essen- 
tially cosmic. 

The God of Israel is, throughout its history, a personal god 
—the epitome and ideal of culture as conceived by the Hebrews, 
objectified and thrown upon the background of the world. 
Hence the religion of Israel lives in the realm of human ideals, 
especially the moral, and operates in terms of human relations. 
Loyalty—an essentially human loyalty—whether defined as 
the appeal of kin, or as feudal loyalty to an autocratic king, or 
as a freeman’s service to a moral creator and world-ruler, or 
again, as in the religion of Jesus, the interested, loyal, and 
Joving participation of children in an ideal home life where God 
is the Father, the social order is the home, and all mankind are 
the children. In such a religion God is reduced completely 
to human terms, and man becomes the measure of the cosmic, 
No relation is true which is not a humanized relation. Prayer 
becomes naturally the mode of contact with and participation 
in the divine. Human culture in its varied forms provides the 
means for defining the “‘ sanctities’’ and the ‘“‘ divinities”’ of life. 
Social life and service—our common, everyday living—open to 
us our true religious expression and the real test of our loyalty. 
Thus the animism of primitive religion, expanded to its full 
limits, becomes the concrete personalism of the religion of Jesus. 

On the other hand, the gods of India are cosmic in character 
and, under the influence of their own internal development, 
drop the alien veil of personality and expose their true character 
in an impersona] monism—a true pantheism. To the Hindu, 
God is the universal cosmic principle, and religion consists in 
union with that principle—the realization of the divine. The 
final religious equation of Indian thought is Atman-Brahman, 


i.e., there is an absolute identity, in reality, between the soul of 
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man and the cosmic principle. And both soul and cosmic 
principle are impersonal in essence. Thus to find Atman is 
to find Brahman, but to accomplish this one must slough off all 
personalism and must attune one’s life to the impersonal veri- 
ties of things. To the writers of the Upanishads and the 
Vedanta, spiritual values are fundamentally and eternally 
real, but they are essentially, yet intensely, objective and 
impersonal. Now, to keep in touch with the cosmic forces 
upon which he felt his life to be dependent and to bind these 
forces to his well-being, the Indian first employed magic—the 
crude magic of the Atharva Veda. Soon this method passed 
over into the world-controlling formulas of the Brahmans. 
Lastly, it fashioned itself into a method of inner concentration 
by which it was believed man might free himself from the illu- 
sions of the human, personal viewpoint and attain truth, viz., 
participation in the all pervading but impersonal being. 
Tomorrow, to judge from current movements and thoughts, 
science will replace magic, ritual, and inner concentration as 
the method of divine realization and, for the Hindu, religion 
and science will walk hand inhand. In such a religion personal- 
ism and prayer have no place; they belong to the realm of 
illusions. Truth is to be found only in the non-personal, the 
objective, the impersonal, the naturistic, i-e., in Brahman. 
To my mind, Christianity and Vedantism, as thus roughly 
outlined, furnish the types of positive religious forms upon 
which the modern world must build. The one is the full 
expression of a religion in which the human factor is dominant 
and the cosmic is subordinate in function; the other is the full 
expression of a religion in which the cosmic swallows up the 
human factor and makes objective naturism supreme. 
Opposed to both Christianity and Vedantism stands 
Buddhism. It may perhaps be described as a negative religion. 
It denies human values and is agnostic toward ultimate prin- 
ciples. Yet it is more than a morality; it is a veritable 
religion—a religion in which both human and cosmic factors 
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are written in negative terms. One might speak of it as a 
negative Christianity or as a critical Vedantism. Beyond 
these three there is no other universal religion of pure and 
distinct type. Mohammedanism, the only claimant, belongs 
to the animistic type and is of mongrel breed. 

If, then, we may correctly say that religion is “‘a realization 
of the sacred in life and a sense of the divine in the cosmos,” 
if every religion possesses, to its own being, both human and 
cosmic factors, though now the one and now the other comes 
uppermost, the further and fundamental questions arise: 
Whence the sacred? Whence the divine? Do the ‘“‘sancti- 
ties” and “divinities” of human life spring from human soil ? 
How are they related to cosmic activity ? 

Durkheim’s attitude toward these problems I shal) endeavor 
to state as directly and as briefly as possible. 

To Durkheim it is incontestable that “‘sanctities” and 
“divinities’’ are human products. The day of sheer super- 
naturalism has gone by. If, as the facts warrant us in main- 
taining, religion be indigenous to human life and to human 
society, everything that is sacred and all that is divine must 
also spring therefrom. 

But whence the sacred? To Durkheim, the sacred is the 
vehicle, the bearer, the exponent of those human values which 
are most deep-set, common, well established, significant, and 
controlling in life and society. Whatever appears to be essen- 
tial to man’s life, whatever grips him or his society centrally 
and controls his action throughout, whatever distils essentially 
his permanent interests—that, whatever it may be, gathers to 
itself sanctity. Thus, to primitive man, the fundamentals and 
essentials of his group life and organization appear as things 
sacred. Among the natives of Australia the media of their 


cultus—stones, storehouses, ceremonies, totems and their repre- 
sentations, rocks, rivers, hills, etc.—possess sanctity of the 
most pronounced order. Indeed, among all primitive peoples, 


the customs which embody group organization and control are 
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universally held to be sacred. They are held to be sacred 
because it is commonly believed that they are essential to the 
life and well-being of the group and that this has been so from 
the beginning. Similarly, priests, chiefs, patriarchs, kings, 
institutions, forces of nature, as they have gained the attention 
of men and have entered vitally into the life of mankind have 
each and al] taken on religious, i.e., sacred quality. To attack 
a priest, to pollute a temple, to consume the flesh of a sacrifice 
without warrant, mean not only to profane sanctities but also 
to arouse the deepest passions of men, and for the very good 
reason that such action touches fundamental beliefs of men to 
the very quick. Kings are nowadays passing rapidly into the 
discard for the reason that, in this democratic age, they exercise 
an increasingly diminishing réle in the social life and order to 
which they belong. Yet we have all heard of ‘the divine 
right of kings”—a doctrine once sacrosanct and, thereiore, 
supposedly unalterable. Kings became sacrosanct and even 
divine because throughout the history of the autocratic state 
they, with the high priests, also sacrosanct, were the perma- 
nent and fundamental media of social organization. The caste 
system of India first appears, in the history of that people, as 
a rough division of labor. ‘There were soldiers, priests, agricul- 
turists or herdsmen, and, a little later, slaves, the four forming 
the foundation castes of India—Kshatriya, Brahman, Vaisya, 
Sudra. As time wore on, the priest class gained contro) oi 
Hindu socia) and political life, indeed of its entire corpus. As 
this control was gained the priest grew in significance and in 
sanctity until it was said of him: ‘There are two kinds o/ gods, 
for the gods are gods, and priests that are learned in the Veda 
are gods.” The exceedingly modern Hindu religion of Sikhism 
organized the lives of its devotees about the sayings of Nanak, 
which were embodied in the volume known as the Granth. 
Pre-eminently susceptible to religion, as Hindus are wont to 


be, the Sikhs had their religious beliefs driven in on them by the 
As a result, the Granth ceased 


sharpest kind of persecution. 
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to be regarded as a mere volume oi religious literature. It first 
passed into the realm of the sacred and is now worshiped as a 
divinity. 

These illustrations will be sufficient, I believe, to make clear 
the convictions of Durkheim and with him, of many contempo- 


rary anthropologists as to the origin and function of the sacred. 
But to prevent misunderstanding one further point may be 


noted. The question may be raised: Does not the sacred often 


embody future ideals and not merely register past accomplish- 
ments? And I answer, ‘‘Yes, but the principle of explana- 


tion remains the same.’”’? For example, looking forward, any 


principle, any institution, anv program that is intensely held 
by individuals or by groups and that is believed by them to be 


fundamentally essential to future well-being and reconstruc- 
tion wil) gather sanctity to itself and take on distinctly reli- 


gious coloring. There are individuals today who hold 
intensely the conviction that the free rights of individuals 
are being undermined and that the future of democracy and 
a livable society is being menaced. Many such individuals, 
uplifted by the thought of all that is humanly at stake, exhibit, 


as they throw themselves into the fight, a truly prophetic zeal, 
a holy fervor, a sacred passion. Does not the socialist, in 


challenging the past and present social order, feel profoundly 


that he is basing his claims and his actions upon the sacred 
rights of men—his fellow-men, although his fellow-workers 


first? He may often rest his argument upon an economic 


materialism, perhaps, but is not his controlling motive a con- 
viction, abso)ute and passionate, that his cause is a sacred cause 


and that upon its success the one true future depends ? 

Sanctities, therefore, whether static or dynamic, are of the 
essence of human life. 

But what of ‘divinities,’ the companion pieces of sancti- 
ties ? 

are duplex in character, they are ‘‘ cosmic,” 


and they are also ‘“‘ humanistic.” 
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Few will deny that divinities are thought of as being essen- 
tially cosmic in nature. They are “powers not ourselves” 
that have a deep and abiding significance for men. Spirits, 
fetiches, totems, gods—what are they but phases of the cosmos, 
natural and human, or the total cosmos itself? Trees, 
animals, plants, heavenly bodies, mountains, rivers, the over- 
arching sky, the atmospheric changes, heaven, earth, the 
mysteries of life and reproduction, the sun, the moon, the 
stars, the ocean, the volcano—these and many other features 
of the cosmos have been and still are the materials of which 
“divinities” are made. They became “divinities” not because 
of themselves but because of their supposed influence in human 
life. The point of this contention may, perhaps, be made clear 
by a brief reference to the ancient Hindu god Indra. Indra 
finds his opposite and enemy in Vritra. Vritra is the demon, 
ceaselessly active, whose abiding and persistent purpose is to 
impound the heavenly cows (the clouds) and thus to prevent 
men (the protégés of Indra) from obtaining milk (rain) for 
their fields. To fight Vritra and to stave off from his people 
drought, famine, pestilence, is the abiding duty of Indra, the 
god of the atmosphere, lightning, thunder, and all other forms 
of stormy atmospheric display. Now if we examine Indra and 
Vritra a little more closely we find ourselves in the presence of 
an ever recurring Hindu economic problem. The fate of millions 
of India’s teeming population is dependent upon the coming 
of the rains. With rain there is plenty and happiness; with 
drought there is famine, pestilence, death. Such is the time- 
old drama of India’s life. Out of it, in the olden days, grew 
the religion of Indra. On the one hand there were the nature 
forces—drought, rain, lightning, thunder—conditioning India’s 
weal and woe; on the other hand was the vital ever recur- 
ring need of obtaining the beneficent rain and of escaping 
demonic drought. Brought together, these two factors produce 
the opposite ‘‘divinities” of Indra and Vritra, and all the 
“sanctities” connected with their service. 
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But while it is true that ‘‘divinities”’ are nature-forces, it is 
equally certain that they are humanistic also. Animism, as 
we have already seen, is the belief that nature is alive as man is 
alive; between it and him there is kinship. Consequently, 
primitive man’s attitude toward nature-forces, as expressed 
in animism, is that they behave as he does, have thoughts and 
feelings as he has thoughts and feelings, and have organized 
forms of activity. Thus “spirits” of every variety must 
be dealt with as men deal one with another; they occupy 
definite localities and these localities may be organized and 
characterized after the manner of group organization. When 
spirits of the family, the clan, the tribe, emerge, they not merely 
exhibit in their relations among themselves the social organiza- 
tion of their particular groups but they also embody the ideals 
of their groups. This process is made especially clear through 
the development of anthropomorphic polytheism and mono- 
theism. In these forms of religion, the gods and the god are 
thought of, as to their natures, behavior, and relations, after 
the analogy of human nature, human life, and human social 
organization. The gods are male and female; there are grand- 
fathers and grandmothers among the gods, as well as fathers 
and mothers, sisters and brothers; their conduct toward one 
another and toward their devotees is patterned on human con- 
duct and is regulated by its standards. In the higher poly- 
theistic religions, and in ethical monotheism especially, the 
gods or god become the vehicles of man’s advancing ideals. 
In the Hebrew-Christian religious development this is funda- 
mentally and peculiarly true. The god of Jesus is a thoroughly 
humanized god, and the religion of Jesus moves in the medium 
of an idealized social order. 

The gods and god—man’s divinities—are, therefore, in every 
form of animistic religion the projection of man’s ideals out 
from himself and into the cosmic order. This much we learn 
from Durkheim. In her volume entitled T/emis Jane Harrison 
works out the interpretation in detail for the Greek god Zeus. 
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So much for the animistic type of religion, but what about 
the naturistic religions ? 

In naturistic religions the personal element is held in abey- 
ance wherever it is recognized, and the evolution of this mode 
of religion has been toward the complete elimination of the 
personal. The control of naturistic divinities is by impersonal 
means, and the religious attitude is ever objective. None the 
less the attitude of the devotees of these religions is distinctly 
religious, and the “divinities” are essentially spiritual. The 
difference between Christianity and Vedantism, fundamental 
as it is, rests upon social conditions. Both interpret the 
cosmic factor in religion in humanistic terms, but to the one the 
essence of society rests in persons and in personal relations, 
whereas, to the other, persons are but the vehicles and temporary 
embodiments of an inherently objective and impersonal social 
order. To Christianity, persons in their human relations, are 
the centers of society and the agents of its progress; to Vedant- 
ism persons are but torches to pass on the flame of life; society, 
in its impersonal agencies and relations, is the all important 
fact. Thus, whereas to Christianity persons are inherently 
valuable, to Vedantism they are inherently valueless. Or to 
state the contrast otherwise: to the Christian the individual, 
in principle, is everthing and caste is nothing, while to the 
Hindu the individual is nothing and caste is everything. In 
the continuity of social institutions in India and in the extreme 
conservatism of its social life we thus find the clue to its type 
of spiritual life. Hindu, as well as Christian, regards God as 
the ultimate cosmic fact; the two differ in the type of human- 
ism which each projects into its cosmic beliefs, and this differ- 
ence, in essence, is dependent upon a difference in social 
situation. Should the social organizations of the world ever 
take on the rigid compartmental class distinctions of India, 
Vedantism would become the religion of the world; the fate of 
Christianity, on the other hand, is bound up with the success 
of militant, creative democracy. However, there is a further 
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possibility: should Vedantism and Christianity both fail 
through the breakdown of both personal and caste values, and 
should the life of man appear to be, both individually and 
socially, an essentially worthless thing—mere flotsam and 
jetsam on the cosmic tides—man’s religion would inevitably 
conform to the type of the religion of Buddha. Of this possi- 
bility we possess an excellent illustration and suggestion in 
Bertrand Russell’s The Free Man’s Worship. 

To results such as these, it seems to me, the researches of 
anthropology directly lead, and they open up to view certain 
well-defined and ever recurring metaphysical problems which 
in closing we shall merely indicate. And after all, these prob- 
lems reduce themselves to one, viz., “‘ What right, as intelligent 
men, have we to contend that the cosmos may properly be 
interpreted in humanistic terms, that it possesses in its essential 
being specifically human characteristics? Unless that ques- 
tion can be answered positively, then religion fails in its objec- 
tive, cosmic reference. However, in being forced to face this 
ultimate metaphysical inquiry, religion finds itself in very 
respectable company—that of science. While in no wise deny- 
ing the objectivity of science or the independent reality of 
the scientist’s cosmos, one may insist that, after all, science is 
an ordered humanistic attack upon our vast cosmos. As a 
process science is an endeavor to read the heiroglyphics of 
nature, a process to which the clue is and the resultant inter- 
pretation may be essentially humanistic. In a word religion 
and science, equally, rest upon humanistic first principles in 
their objective cosmic references. But this is to say that 
religion and science are not in essence antagonistic: rather 
they stand or fall together, ultimately. 
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THE WEAKNESS OF PROTESTANTISM IN 
AMERICAN CITIES 


WILLIAM H. LEACH 
Buffalo, New York 


The weakness which is here emphasized is not an intellectual one but rather the 
failure to take seriously one of the injunctions of the Master which every Christian 
professes to believe. Constantly praying for the coming of the Kingdom, the Protes- 
tant church has not, as yet, equipped itself to preach the gospel to all. The survey 


of the Interchurch World Movement shows that Protestantism is not taking seriously 
its task of redeeming the city. Rather it prides itself that it has a message for those 


intellectual enough and moral enough to understand. The two greatest obstacles to 
a larger and more comprehensive work are parochialism and denominationalism., 
Both of these are strongly intrenched in our great American cities. The way to faith 
is plain but it is a difficult path for Protestantism to follow. 


That the Protestant church should have serious defects 
will seem unthinkable to a great many of the good people who 
satisfy themselves in their worship that all of the worldliness 
and commercialism of Christendom is found in the other great 
branch of the church. Yet here and there the suspicion is 
growing among Protestant leaders, lay and clericai, that one 
of the reasons for the critical condition which the church finds 
itself in today is the failure to follow truly in belief and service 
the policy of the founder. To the informed Protestant there 
is no need of argument to convince him that his church is in a 
crisis today. There has not been the post-war turning to the 
church that was prophesied a few years ago. Men, unnerved 
by the world-conflict, are turning elsewhere. 

One of our Protestant denominations was so sure that the 
new day with its influx to the church was coming that it began 
publication of a new periodical, or rather an old periodical with 
anew name, the Vew Era Magazine. By a confession of one 
of the weekly journals of the denomination the new era reiused 
to be coaxed and the magazine has again been renamed. The 
casual observer will point to increased giving in all branches of 
the church to refute the view which is expressed here. But the 
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increased giving means but little. A letter from the nominal 
head of one of the greatest of Protestant denominations to his 
fellow-ministers which is before the writer gives the true situa- 
tion. Increased giving has not kept pace with the increased 
cost of operation. The slump in giving has come and on all 
fields building and equipment are suffering because of the lack 
of paint and repairs. It is all that the church can do to main- 
tain its own without undertaking any new work. 

The widely heralded Interchurch World Movement ended 
in chaos and shame. Its financial guarantors are still writing 
notes to satisfy the demands of the banks. It accomplished 
some things, but its failure has thrown the church in a spiritual 
reaction which will make any similar movement to be watched 
with suspicion, and it is doubtful if one could be attempted in 
the present generation. A prominent churchman of reaction- 
ary tendencies proudly asserts in his address given from coast 
to coast that the church alone of all institutions has come 
through the trial of fire unchanged. His boast is, sadly alto- 
gether too true. The church is apparently planning to meet 
the new day with an old program—a program which was worn 
threadbare in the olden days and has little strength for the new. 

The old program of the Protestant church and the one which 
is to prevail in the new day if the traditional attitude of the 
church maintains its present strength is one which is not true to 
the spirit nor to the leadership of its founder. Two gospels credit 
Jesus with a certain utterance before his ascension. According 
to the Gospel of Mark (American Revised Version) his closing 
words gave the command: “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel to the whole creation.” It was the vision 
given in a number of other instances of the redeemed world. It 
was the prayer for the world when men everywhere should 
know of the Son of Man and live in his spirit. Protestantism 
has always preached blatantly of the coming of his Kingdom 
but the church of our day has never attempted to preach the 
gospel to the whole creation. 
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Not far away is a group of praying Protestant people who 
believe that the ministry of the church should be to the pious. 
Other churches are willing that the gospel should be preached 
to the well-to-do. Still others believe that the mission of Prot- 
estantism is to the intelligent and informed. They are rather 
boastful of the fact that the ignorant cannot find satisfaction 
in the Protestant church. Some would have the church save 
the respectable, others the moral. Others give different limita- 
tions, but in actual practice the Protestant churches or denomi- 
nations which are willing to take the words of their founder 
seriously are few and far between. 

Dr. Frank Crane in an article in the Century Magazine gave, 
as one of the immoralities of the church, its exclusiveness. 
Another he insisted was that the church was too respectable. 
It has no message for the immoral, for the thief or the harlot. 
Rev. James J. Coale, in the Vale Review for October, 1921, 
insists that the Protestant church has no message for the 
masses but still clings to the traditional idea regarding the 
virtue of property. 

Any one of these charges is serious enough, but the indict- 
ment of the Rev. Mr. Coale strikes at the very usefulness of 
the church in the new day in which we are entering. He con- 
tends that the lay representatives of the various denominational 
boards are chosen for one main virtue—they have wealth which 
may be secured for the use of the church in its extension pro- 
gram. Every minister knows how frequent the call is from 
denominational headquarters to “bring several of your leading 
laymen, particularly those of means.” Mr. Coale insists that 
there is lacking one single instance of a representative of labor 
being called to act upon the national board of any Protestant 
denomination. 

The church has an answer to this accusation. It insists 
that it must have money if it is going to work a program which 
will help the masses. It is the money which is sought, and 
there are no strings attached to any which it receives. To a 
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great extent the answer is honest and true, and yet there are 
many thinking folk who fear that the entire machinery of the 
Protestant church has been turned into a money-plucking 
machine rather than one interested in the salvation of the 
world. And it may be questioned whether the church has 
need of money as much as it has of certain life-giving, spiritual 
qualities. Money has a strange habit of becoming pious and 
reactionary when once devoted to religious work. And becom- 
ing reactionary it becomes impotent to heal the social distresses. 

Both of the writers cited above spoke the truth. The 
Protestant church is not reaching the masses nor beginning to 
touch the real problem of the modern city. Huge masses pour 
in and out the Roman churches while at the best the con- 
gregations of the Protestant churches may be counted in hun- 
dreds. Here and there a welfare or evangelistic mission has 
been planted, but its equipment is so meager and the energy 
back of it so puerile that its influence is practically nil when 


the huge mass of population is considered. 


Let the selections from the survey of the Interchurch 
World Movement express one opinion shared by a large percent- 


age of the church. 


With 13,345,545 foreign born in the United States in rgro, and 
18,897,837 native born of foreign and mixed parentage—a total of 
32,243,382 of foreign stock—the task of the church is seen to be stupen- 
dous. All of the mission work being done at present by all the churches 
is hardly “a drop in the bucket.” 

The approach to the foreigner has been weak. We have practically 
confessed that the gospel which is ‘the power of God unto salvation to 
every one” is effective for the foreigner only when it is exported through a 
foreign missionary society; and that when foreigners move into a com- 
munity the churches usually move out. 

There are many normal people of the city who are not reached by 
the churches It has become an accepted fact that workingmen 
and many other groups will not go to church because they are not spirit- 
ually minded. 

Here the church has not kept pace with the increasing population, 


nor is it effectively reaching the great masses of people. In some sections 
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of these cities it has failed completely and has been for years in retreat 


before increasing populations and unbounded opportunities. 
The result is that there has been general retreats and withdrawals of 


the Protestant churches from the centers of the larger cities. The process 
has been gradual and has taken several forms. Congregations have 


selected sites farther up town or have moved to the suburbs. 

The fact that this indictment of the spirit of the Protestant 
churches comes from an official church report convinces us that 
the church is not unaware of its weakness but is caught into a 
situation from which it lacks spiritual power to extricate itseli. 
Graham Taylor is right when he suggests that the real problem 


is not whether the church can save the city, for it may be pos- 
sible for the city to be saved without the church. ‘The real 


problem for the church is whether it can save itself. 


The Protestant church cannot draw from the experience of 
its past to solve the present problem, for its history has been 


one of rural and parochial work. The traditional Protestant 


church type is that of the New England parish. Each church 


is sufficient unto itself, and its spiritual life is usually judged by 


its ability to serve its own constituents. These constituents 


usually had a heritage of Protestantism which gave them com- 


mon beliefs and practices. The city church has tried to carry 
the heritage of its past into the new day and has found itself 
entirely unable to meet the complex situation. 


It has not been blind to the situation but has lacked a con- 


structive program to remedy the situation. It has attempted 


to meet the challenge in several feeble ways. ‘The first was by 


the establishment of missions or social settlements by prosper- 
ous churches. These have embodied an honest attempt and 
in many respects have done a world of good. Following this 


came concerted action of several churches or a denomination in 
establishing rescue missions. The lamentable feature of these 


is the contrast between the barrenness of the rescue mission 
and the sumptuousness of the mother-church. One might get a 


sandwich and religion in a mission but not much else. Mission 


buildings are usually selected or constructed on the assumption 
that the person to be reached has lost all appreciation of things 
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beautiful and artistic. A third step has been the endeavor of 
the various denominations to give financial aid to its various 
churches occupying strategic centers. 

One may look with suspicion upon the third step mentioned, 
for many times a strategic point means possible denominational 
prosperity rather than city welfare. Sometimes several de- 


nominations see the strategic point at the same time and there 
isa race to see which will be first to equip and man the field. 
In short, the strategic point means an opportunity for a large 
church in the future in which the financial and social returns 
will justify the investment. The policy of the Protestant 
church of today in its extension program might be defined 
as, “Churches first to the socially and financially fit.” This, 
of course, does not touch the rea) problem oi the city. 

Says Charles L. Zorbaugh in The Task of the City Church: 

But to return to the downtown district, I have been struck by the 
fact that the church does not show a genius ior sticking to the crowd; 


it runs away from it. It is more comfortable with small coteries than 
with the multitude. Said Dr. Briggs of San Francisco to me, “For 


thirty years our churches have been running away from the people in a 
competitive scamper.” 

Now there are two things which the church dearly loves 
which stand between it and the abandoning of its great heresy. 


These are parochialism and denominationalism. These two still 


reign supreme among Protestant people. Churchmen love their 


particular parish above their denomination and their denomi- 
nation above the church. And as a rule they love the church 


more than needy humanity. It is a contrast with the spirit of 
the Master who gave himself that the world might be saved. 


In well-developed, prosperous communities there are un- 
doubtedly opportunities for the several denominations to 
maintain strong churches. The traditional Protestant idea 


may very well be followed in these instances; but in extension 


work, work with industrial peoples in their poorer localities, 
in the downtown sections, and in the growing suburban sections 


denominationalism is today a spiritual curse. 
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Here is a typical example of the denominational abuse of 
today. The section is one which homes industrial people. 
These American people are crowded on three sides by Polish 
citizens. In this pocket are seven Protestant churches. None 
of them has adequate housing facilities and none is strong 
enough really to influence public opinion. Sentiment is 
demanding improved church facilities. Could these churches 
be brought together, a fine edifice could easily be constructed 
and the church could also do something that the seven have so 
far refused to do—take an interest in the foreign neighbors. 
But the attitude of the churchmen trained in denominational 
schools is that it is better to die separately than to live unitedly. 
And each claims to have denominational support in maintain- 
ing its separate existence. The question of a survey of the 
community to discover its possibilities was suggested. The 
reply of one man shows the temperament of modern denomina- 
tionalism. ‘‘ You can make all the surveys which you want to,” 
he insisted, “‘but we are going to carry out the program we 
have planned.” 

Denominationalism is so strong in the American city today 
that the salvation of the church seems at times hopeless. Most 
of the cities have an office for the Federation of Churches, but 
with one or two exceptions the federation is but a clearing-house 
of ideas which most church leaders refuse to take very seriously. 

Next to denominationalism, parochialism is the great curse 
to the modern church. Because of this fetter the average 
church can see no religious duty outside of itself. A German 
church which is now surrounded by a Polish population may 
represent the extreme thought. The minister was proud of 
the loyalty of his congregation which came from another dis- 
trict to attend the old church. “As for the Poles,” he said, 
“they don’t bother us any.”’ The shame is that very few of 
the Protestant churches are bothering about the masses which 
at times crowd to their building. It is much easier to move the 
church away than to admit them to its advantages. Here and 
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there one seeks to make the approach in the true spirit of serv- 
ice only to find that the rest of the churches are so parochial 
that they can give no help in the stupendous task. 

The parochial idea must give way to some co-operative plan 
if the church is to reach the people with its message. The city 
usually builds its school to accommodate the children. They 
are not all located on the avenues of wealth. The church on 
the other hand usually builds its schools and churches where 
the money is and in doing that leaves vast multitudes without 
religious facilities. And it is all because of a limited conception 
of the vision of Christ for the Christian world. 

The average church leader will admit the contention of this 
article that the city field is not being ministered unto. But 
his explanation will be a different one. He will explain it on 
the grounds of lack of funds. Splendid programs of extension 
work are now stalled because of the industrial conditions which 
make giving slow. There are those, however, who believe that 
the limit of giving to the work as at present organized has been 
reached. Many are tired of seeing so much duplication of effort 
in certain fields in contrast to the absolute neglect of others. 
The present funds available for church work are not being 
administered with the whole field in view. The parochial point 
of view forbids that. The bread has been for our own children, 
the crumbs which fall from the table for the dogs. Almost any 
group of informed men could, if they could free themselves from 
their denominational and parochial prejudices, use the present 
combined budgets of the churches of any one city in a much 
more effective way than it is now being used. 

The pathetic thing from the point of view of one who loves 
his church is that so often the churchman looks at the present 
situation in so prejudiced a way that he fails to perceive that it 
is not the world, nor civilization, which is being tested in a spirit- 
ual way but rather the church. But the church in this period 
of testing is so busy trying to save its own life that it stands in 
danger of losing it. 


THE SPIRIT OF EVANGELICAL CHRISTIANITY: 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
University of Chicago 


The desire to conserve and to strengthen evangelical Christianity in our day is 
evidence of a vigorous religious life. This solicitude is greatly needed in the transition 
period through which we are passing. But there is danger that the real spirit of evan- 


gelicalism may be missed. 
In historical evangelicalism primary stress has been laid on the creation of a pro- 


found religious experience in the individual, rather than on the necessity of submitting 
to an authoritative system. Luther, Pietism, and the Methodist movement all 
represent this emphasis. We cannot point to a distinctive evangelical theology as 
differentiating evangelicalism from the types of Christianity which it opposed in 


Protestantism. 
The spirit of evangelicalism is the spirit of persuasive appeal rather than that of 


citing an authoritative system. Whenever heresy-hunting or theological disputation 
is foremost, the spirit of evangelicalism is in danger of being lost. Evangelical Chris- 
tianity may inspire a restatement of doctrine in our day. 


There is widespread concern today lest evangelical Chris- 
tianity may be weakened or lost. Serious discussions and 
controversies in Protestantism are being inspired by this con- 
cern. Charges are being made of a widespread apostasy from 
the evangelical faith, and Christians are being urged to make 
valiant battle against the forces which are alleged to be set in 
array against our precious inheritance. All who have at heart 
the welfare of religion in America recognize that evangeli- 
cal Christianity has been a most important creative spiritual 
power. To conserve and to strengthen it means to avail 
ourselves of the momentum of a type of religion which has 
commanded general love and devotion. 

But what is evangelical Christianity? It is currently 
defined in terms of certain theological doctrines; and it is 
assumed that, if these doctrines be kept intact, evangelical 
Christianity will be maintained in all its power. But even a 
casual survey reveals the fact that doctrinal tests tell us very 
little about the actual state of religious life. There are here 

t An address given at the opening of the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago, October 4, 1922. 
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and there churches standing rigidly for the doctrines declared 
to be “evangelical,” which are nevertheless so pharisaical in 
their self-satisfaction, so marked by a willingness to criticize 
and condemn those who differ from them, that they seem largely 
to have lost the spirit of Jesus. Such churches are religiously 
unfruitful. There are others equally orthodox in doctrine 
which manifest a warm, persuasive, winsome spirit and are 
centers of genuine ministry to needy souls. The difference 
between the two is not due to doctrine. Again, there are some 
liberal churches which have become little more than esoteric 
clubs for the edification of a select group. But there are others 
in which a modernized interpretation of Christianity is the 
instrument of winning men to a devout consecration to Jesus 
Christ, and of building up a self-giving missonary spirit.. To 
attempt to define evangelical Christianity by doctrinal tenets 
leads us only into confusion. 

And yet this is the way in which the definition is usually 
made. Even so broad-minded a man as Garvie defines evan- 
gelicalism as ‘‘the mode of Christian thought in which emphasis 
is laid on salvation from sin by man’s faith in God’s grace 
through the sacrifice of Christ.” As if evangelicalism were a 
“mode of thought”! The inadequacy of this definition is 
immediately betrayed by Garvie when he continues: 

It is not committed to one plan of salvation or one theory .of the 
Atonement; but may change and adapt its presentation of what to it is 
central in Christianity to the changing conditions and forms of thought. 
It should no more be bound in the fetters of its past than should “pure 
and undefiled religion” be discredited by the corruption or superstitions 
of savages, or modern astronomy by ancient astrology, even though the 
evangelicalism of the past, however defective it may appear to us now, 
was relative to the thought and life of its age, satisfying and efficient 
for goodness and godliness to many of the best men and women." 

If, as Garvie insists, the doctrinal content of evangelicalism 
must change with the general changes of thought, it is futile to 
define it in terms of doctrine. 


t Garvie, The Evangelical Type of Theology, p. 47. 
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A historical understanding of the development of this type 
of Christianity will throw light on certain aspects which 
doctrinal tests fail to reveal. The spirit of evangelical Chris- 
tianity is quite as important as is its theology. 

It is now generally recognized that the central emphasis in 
Luther’s interpretation of Christianity was on the necessity 
for a genuine personal experience of religion. In the place of 
the word of the priest, absolving the sinner, Luther insisted on 
an experience of personal assurance of forgiveness. This 
emphasis has far-reaching consequences. If, as in the Catholic 
church, the most important thing is the authoritative word of a 
priest of the church, supreme stress will be laid upon the 
formal authority of the priest who pronounces the word of 
absolution, and the formal authority of the system which the 
priest officially administers. In Catholicism the all-important 
concept is that of authority. The Catholic justifies his beliefs 
and his official acts by an appeal to an original divine appoint- 
ment. Christianity exists as a system of doctrines and rites 
carrying saving grace for all who will avail themselves of the 
divine provision. But the condition of salvation is submission 
to this authoritatively provided system. Salus extra ecclesiam 
non est. No one can be saved outside the church. 

The Lutheran emphasis on a personal experience leads 
religious thinking in a very different direction. The power 
of Christianity is to be proved by asking what it accomplishes 
in the inner life of men rather than by asking whether it is 
authoritatively established. One of the most familiar expres- 
sions of this experimental testing of Christianity is Luther’s 
famous statement in his Introduction to the New Testament, 
where he said: ‘‘Here is a true touchstone for testing all the 
books; the book which does not teach Christ is not apostolic, 
were St. Peter or St. Paul its author. On the other hand the 
book which preaches Christ is apostolic, were its author Judas, 
Annas, Pilate, or Herod.”’ In other words, the content which 
may be experienced is more important than the official character 
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of the writer of the book. Consistently with this conception of 
religion Luther abolished the distinction between clergy and 
laity. There are no officially distinct administrators of Chris- 
tianity upon whom all others must be dependent. A person’s 
capacity to help others depends on the depth of his own 
experience, not on a special endowment of ordaining grace. In 
repudiating the conception of an authoritative church Luther 
logically appealed to the test of a living experience as supreme 
over claims of official appointment. 

But the Protestant movement was compelled to defend 
itself. And the defense required both by the Roman church 
and by the current apologetics of the time was along the lines 
made familiar by centuries of Catholic theology. It was 
assumed that the sole valid form of Christianity is that officially 
established by Christ. Protestantism, in order to justify 
itself before the opinion of the world, was compelled to prove 
that Catholicism was a perversion of the original intent of 
Christ, while the evangelical form of Christianity was the 
type instituted by him. The appeal was more and more 
made to the authority of an original institution rather than to 
the evidence ot a profounder religious life. Not that the latter 
was ignored. It was constantly stressed. But it was never 
permitted to take the first place in apologetics. 

One consequence of this retention of the essentially Catholic 
theological method was the development of bitter doctrinal 
disputes between different branches of Protestantism. If 
there is only one authorized form of Christianity, each group in 
Christendom will, of course, seek to show that it alone holds 
the divine commission. Those who differ from it in doctrine 
or in polity must be denounced because they are seeking to 
operate with false credentials. A Protestant theologian has 
usually assumed that his main task was to prove the scriptural 
—that is the official—genuineness of the doctrines and polity 
held by his denomination. Such a method relegates the testi- 
mony of religious experience to a minor place. 
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The logical outcome of an appeal to authority is the employ- 
ment of coercion against those who will not submit. Catholi- 
cism, with its practice of coercitive discipline, was entirely 
consistent here. Early Protestantism saw no objection to the 
use of coercion. Heretics or dissenters were subjected to 
imprisonment, torture, and even death. Authority simply 
must be recognized. ‘To permit authority to be defied would 
be to give up authority entirely. Dissent must be treated as 
sin. The inner convictions of men must yield to the outer 
demands of the system. If actual coercion becomes impos- 
sible, dogmatic denunciations express the same spirit. 

What is historically known as the evangelical movement in 
Protestantism—that awakening which manifested such power 
in the eighteenth century, and which has largely shaped our 
American Christianity—represents a different spirit. If we 
consider this movement in the Pietism of the Continent, 
the great Wesleyan revival, and the Great Awakening in 
America, we find that attention was given primarily to the 
creation of a profound religious experience. A characteristic 
feature of the pietistic revival under the guidance of Spener 
was the formation of what were called ecclesiolae in ecclesia— 
the organization of little voluntary groups of earnest Chris- 
tians within the larger formal membership of the church, 
which met for devotional reading of the Bible and for mutual 
edification through testimony and prayer. The Bible was to 
be used to create religious life and love in the individual, instead 
of being regarded as an arsenal of weapons to be employed 
against heretics and nonconformists. The non-religious char- 
acter of the elaborate theologies formulated by the traditional 
Protestant theologians was frankly recognized by the Pictists. 
One of them, on being inducted into a chair in the theological 
faculty of a university, is said to have declared that, while it 
was usually assumed that the duty of a theological professor 
is to take the Christian students who come to him and make 
theologians out of them, he intended to reverse the process. He 
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expected to take the young theologians who came to him and 
attempt to make Christians out of them. 

Pietism, the Moravian Brethren, and the Wesleyan move- 
ment are all remarkable for their freedom from attempts to 
Christianize the world by compelling subjection to an official 
system. Persecutions and theological denunciations were 
largely left to the representatives of the established churches. 
For these evangelicals the all-important thing was to deepen 
religious experience in professed Christians, in order that the 
spiritual power of such lives might overflow in evangelical and 
missionary endeavor. Mrs. Jonathan Edwards wrote in 1740 
concerning the preaching of Whitefield: ‘‘He makes less of 
the doctrines than our American preachers generally do, and 
aims more at affecting the heart.” 

It is, of course, true that the great preachers in the evan- 
gelical revival used doctrines already affirmed by Protestant 
orthodoxy, and that they insisted on the necessity of these 
doctrines in opposition to rationalistic theories. This fact has 
led to the common impression that the heart of evangelical 
Christianity is found in the insistence on certain crucial doc- 
trines. The “evangelical test’’ employed in our modern Chris- 
tianity is primarily doctrinal. But these doctrines alone do 
not distinguish the evangelical movement from the formal 
orthodoxy which evangelicalism condemned for its religious 
impotence. So far as these doctrines were concerned, they 
were taken for granted by Christians generally. What the 
evangelicals desired was not a peculiar theological system, but a 
deepening of the religious life on the basis of doctrines already 
accepted as true. The aim of evangelical preaching was to 
secure a personal experience of salvation in which the doctrines 
should become something more than mere intellectual affirma- 
tions. 

In this connection it is significant that the organization of 
distinctively evangelical groups of Christians was almost 
entirely free from attempts to prove that the evangelical 
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group was the sole authoritative church. Pietism never sought 
to become a new church. It was a movement for the deepening 
of the religious life within the existing church. Count Zinzen- 
dorf was concerned for the cultivation of a warm personal expe- 
rience of intimate spiritual fellowship with Christ, and had no 
wish to found a new sect which should enter into rivalry with 
other sects. The Methodist movement would have remained 
within the Anglican church if the Anglicanism of the day 
had been sufficiently elastic to permit the free expression of 
unconventional religious activities. The Methodist denomina- 
tion has never put doctrinal tests first, but has always been 
looking for a deepened religious experience as the primary 
thing. Methodism has no “distinctive doctrines.” It stands 
rather for a more profound religious experience of truths which 
are already presupposed. 

In short, the religious power of evangelical Christianity is 


to be found in its inner spirit rather than in any particular 


system of doctrines. Theologically, in the eighteenth century, 


Christendom was divided into the Calvinistic and the Arminian 
bodies. But in the evangelical movement we find Calvinists 


and Arminians equally zealous and equally successful. Who 
would seek to do justice to Whitefield by calling attention to his 
Calvinism, and to Wesley by emphasizing his Arminianism ? 
The common evangelicalism of these great preachers is far more 


important than their doctrinal divergences. 
The evangelical movement was primarily concerned to cre- 


ate in each individual an experience of salvation which should 
generate love and devotion. Evangelicalism did not rely on 
the heavy hand of authority with its penalties and discipline. 
It sought rather to win the affections of men so that they 
should voluntarily give themselves to the cause of Christ. 
Instead of elaborating arguments to prove that Christ had com- 
mitted the keys to some one ecclesiastical body, evangelicalism 


sought to present the message of salvation so persuasively that 
men would gladly trust in the saving grace of God in Christ. 
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Instead of setting up a new sect with claims of authoritative 
doctrine, evangelicalism sought to deepen the religious life in 
all the various branches of Christendom, using doctrines already 
taken for granted, and seeking to bring about a real personal 
experience of the meaning of these doctrines. Instead of being 
polemic, as were the formal sects of Protestantism, evangelical- 
ism was irenic, interdenominational, democratic. If distinc- 
tive evangelical bodies were formed, it was usually because of 
the intolerance of a parent body rather than because of the 
desires of the evangelicals themselves. The spirit of evangelical- 
ism is the spirit of loving persuasion in contrast to the spirit of 
a Christianity which exalts the idea of formal authority and 
proposes to penalize dissenters. Its motto might be expressed 
in the words, ‘‘Win the world to Christ,’ while the churches 
basing their claims on an authoritative foundation would say, 
“Conquer the world in the name of Christ.” It is no accident 
that, while the standard churches were still disputing over 
questions of doctrine and polity, evangelicalism first made 
prominent the missionary enterprise. 

If the analysis here given be correct, it throws light on the 
task of evangelical Christianity today. If it be true that 
evangelicalism represents an emphasis on a genuine and pro- 
found Christian experience rather than a reliance on a doctrinal 
system, the vitality of evangelical Christianity cannot be pre- 
served by doctrinal disputations. Those who today are laying 
primary stress on the acceptance of specific doctrines, regard- 
less of what happens to the inner life of men, are being led 
thereby to revert to the ideals and practices of the formal ortho- 
doxy whose religious barrenness provoked the evangelical 
protest. We see reappearing all that apparatus of heresy- 
hunting which marked Christianity when the Roman Catholic 
spirit dominated the whole Christian world and the church 
was primarily concerned with rival claims of authority. In an 
age which is manifesting a deep longing for the union of Chris- 
tian forces, and which is more and more ready to judge men 
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by their ways of living rather than on the basis of theology, 
we find the advocates of a doctrinally defined evangelicalism 
introducing division and urging Christians to line up in hostile 
camps. The attempt to preserve unchanged the doctrines 
with which evangelicalism operated so successfully in former 
centuries leads to formidable difficulties in an age when modes 
of thought and feeling have markedly changed. We ought 
clearly to recognize that when primary emphasis is laid on 
doctrinal conformity, even though the doctrines in question be 
precisely those which were affirmed by the earlier representa- 
tives of evangelicalism, men are in danger of losing the spirit 
of evangelicalism in the endeavor to save the outward form. 

But if the strength of evangelical Christianity depends on 
persuasive appeal, there are one or two conditions which may 
well command our thoughtful attention. The great evangelical 
preachers in the past invited those whom they addressed to 
share with them a precious privilege. The experience of 
fellowship with God was something so real and so far-reaching 
in its consequences that they stood before their fellow-men 
conscious of possessing an inestimable spiritual treasure which 
they wished to share. No one can be a representative of 
evangelical Christianity unless religion is a. precious personal 
possession. 

It is in this connection that the hostility of evangelicalism 
to rationalism is to be understood. When the study of religion 
is primarily an intellectual pursuit, religion tends to lose its 
spiritual power. It more and more comes to be a form of 
philosophy to be contemplated with academic calm. But 
the religion which the evangelical knows is a revolutionary 
upheaval of the soul. A man discovers within himself a new 
self, strangely and awfully related to God. The new self dares 
to repudiate the comfort-seeking conventions of superficial 
human nature, and to consecrate itself to vast spiritual enter- 
prises. For it relies no longer on the timid counsels of con- 
ventional prudence, but is strong with the courage inspired 
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by the consciousness that God works within the man of faith 
both to will and to do. It is the personal discovery that 
religion is a creative power in the inmost citadel of the heart 
that admits one to the fellowship of evangelical Christians. 
But if the secret of evangelical power is to be found in a 
personal religious experience, which both humbles a man with 
a sense of his unworthiness in the presence of God and at 
the same time creates in him a faith which dares to aspire and 
to sacrifice, we need to heed a fact often overlooked. So pro- 
found an experience is possible only on the basis of an absolute 
honesty. It is here that the devotees of doctrinal regularity are 
blind to certain factors indispensable to Christian experience. 
Several years ago George Kennan wrote of a winter’s experi- 
ence which he had in Jerry Macauley’s mission in New York 
City. He told how one evening two young men from a 
respectable church came to the mission and testified in a 
perfectly correct fashion, using all the phrases dear to evan- 
gelistic fervor. But in the atmosphere oi that prayer meeting 
the phrases somehow did not ring true. As soon as the 
testimonies had been given, Jerry Macauley quietly rose and 
said: “If you want to get religion and follow Christ, feel 
honestly and speak the truth. God hates shams.” Kennan 
remarked that immediately everybody seemed to breathe 
more freely, as if the rebuke had cleared the whole spiritual 
atmosphere. Here was a noted evangelist who clearly saw that 
inner honesty was of more importance than doctrinal correct- 
ness. We are reminded of Jesus’ condemnation of hypocrisy. 
“God hates shams.’”’ In the acceptance of the specific 
doctrines concerning the Bible and concerning the work of 
Christ which marked the work of the eighteenth-century 
evangelists there was no suggestion of sham. These men 
believed with all their heart in the truth of that which they 
professed. Moreover, they could assume on the part of their 
hearers an equally honest acceptance of these doctrines. They 
could be single-minded and therefore thoroughly consecrated. 
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There are noble and devout souls today who can repeat with- 
out any misgivings the creeds of acentury and a half ago. We 
all know such whose purity of life and whose consecration to 
Christ make us feel very humble in their presence. 

But there are others who have been led by their conscien- 
tious study of the facts to conceive the world and its laws, the 
nature of man and his relation to God, in terms consonant with 
our modern science and our modern social outlook. If God 
hates shams, what does a religious experience require on the 
part of these modern seekers after the truth? What does the 
spirit of evangelicalism suggest ? Evidently that the aim of 
religion should be to deepen the experience of the spiritual 
realities implied in doctrines which are honestly accepted as true. 
That revised doctrines are capable of sustaining a humble and 
prayerful relation to God, a vital consecration to Jesus Christ, 
a growing sense of unity with the creative presence of the Divine 
Spirit within us, and a glad devotion to the Kingdom of God is 
an undeniable fact. It is equally true that in the hands of 
an irreligious spirit these revised doctrines may be turned into 
occasions for theological strife. Those who are honestly con- 
vinced that the revised theological conceptions so current in 
our schools of higher learning today are true should be on their 
guard lest they stop with mere intellectual assent. For a new 
theology is just as capable of religious barrenness as was the 
formal orthodoxy which evangelicalism contronted. ‘The evan- 
gelical spirit will seek to interpret theology, whether old or new, 
as the expression of so profound and persuasive an experience of 
fellowship with God that Christianity shall be brought to the 
attention of men, not as a formal system, but as a Christlike way 
of living. Those who know the power and the joy of this way 
of life are the real representatives of evangelical Christianity. 


CURRENT EVENTS AND DISCUSSIONS 


Protestant Fellowship in Europe.—Dr. Charles S. MacFarland, the 
general secretary of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, has published a very interesting report of his recent visit to 
Europe on behalf of the Protestant churches of America. Of particular 
interest is the so-called Bethesda Conference of European Churches which 
met in Copenhagen in August. Seventy-five delegates, representing 
thirty-seven church bodies in twenty-one European nations, were 
present. The state churches in the several Protestant nations, as well 
as the denominations known as sects, such as Methodists and Baptists, 
met in democratic form in this conference to consider the common inter- 
ests of Protestant Christendom. In view of the intensity of the distrust 
which has prevailed between Protestant bodies in Europe, this confer- 
ence marks the beginning of a new united consciousness. ‘The encourage- 
ment and influence of American Protestantism is especially necessary 
just now when so many Protestant bodies in Europe are facing extremely 
difficult tasks of rebuilding their material and spiritual interests after 
the war. 


The World Conference on Faith and Order is making plans for a 
meeting in Washington in May, 1925. In order to arouse public inter- 
est in the problem of church unity the management of the Conference 
is urging the organization of local groups for the discussion of questions 
which will come before the Conference. It is interesting to note the 
topics which are suggested for the consideration of Christians. First 
Series: (1) What degree of unity in faith will be necessary in a reunited 
church? (2) Is a statement of this one faith in the form of a Creed 
necessary or desirable? (3) If so, what Creed should be used? or what 
other formulary would be desirable? (4) What are the proper uses of a 
Creed and of a Confession of Faith? Second Series: (1) What degree 
of unity in the matter of order will be necessary in a reunited church ? 
(2) Is it necessary that there should be a common ministry universally 
recognized? (3) If so, of what orders or kinds of ministers will this 
ministry consist? (4) Will the reunited church require as necessary 
any conditions precedent to ordination or any particular manner of 
ordination? (5) If so, what conditions precedent to ordination and what 
manner of ordination ought to be required ? 
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It is interesting to observe that attention is here directed almost 
exclusively to matters of official organization and formal belief. These 
are questions which have been foremost in Christendom since the days 
when the Catholic church branded heresy and schism as sins. In view 
of the fact that there are so many branches of Christendom which glory 
in their dissent from the authority of the body from which they divided, 
it is questionable whether a revival of the discussion of these subjects 
will greatly further the cause of Christian unity. There are large num- 
bers of Christians who are asking whether the most hopeful pathway is 
not in the direction of a co-operation in practical tasks, with the recogni- 
tion of inevitable diversities in beliefs and in church organization. 


The Increasing Friendliness of Science to Religion.—In an address 
delivered before the New York Society for Ethical Culture, published 
in the Standard for October, 1922, Professor M. C. Otto gives an illuminat- 
ing survey of the relationship between science and religion. He points 
out the fact that science has won the victory for the rights of its experi- 
mental methods of research, and that it is becoming increasingly clear 
that this triumph has been gained by a rigid kind of specialization. “It 
is important to insist upon the indispensableness of science, but it is 
equally important to remember with Clerk-Maxwell, himself an eminent 
physicist, ‘that there are many things in heaven and earth, which, by 
the selection required for the application of scientific methods, have been 
excluded from our philosophy.’”’ Professor Otto notes a very widespread 
longing on the part of scientists for the stabilizing and guiding of our 
human life by moral and religious ideals. He deplores the fact that in 
so many instances scientists know no other pathway than a resort to 
vague mysticism or indefensible supernaturalism. He pleads for the 
carrying over of the scientific attitude into the realm of religion so that 
our human hopes and capacities and achievements may be guided by as 
exact a knowledge of human nature as physical science possesses in its 
guidance of physical processes. Not a mere emotional submission to 
stereotyped religious ideals, but a creative thinking concerning our human 
needs and possibilities is the imperative task of the present. ‘For 
below all theories and creeds and faiths he (the modern man) will hold 
to the conviction that neither science nor religion nor art nor commerce 
nor any of the specialized forms of human activity is the end of man’s 
endeavor, but a satisfying life for all who may have a life to live.” 


Christianizing the Rural Community.—Foremost among the problems 
of our day is the rural church situation. In the Biblical Review Quarterly 
for July, Kenyon L. Butterfield makes a strong plea for the Christian- 
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ization of all the forces of the rural community. Recent surveys have 
shown many overchurched yet spiritually undernourished communities. 
This is especially true of those isolated from the main currents of our 
life. On the other hand, there is an increasing number of communities 
where varied programs, based upon the needs of the local groups, have 
been carried out. We recognize that the spirit of Christ is needed in 
industry today, but we have failed to see that it is needed just as surely 
in our rural districts. By Christianizing the community the author 
means every phase of its life, economic, political, educational, and social. 
There is no such thing as an individual Christian apart from a community. 
Again, in this process of rural integration, the church is only one of the 
agencies of Christianization. She is a means and not an end in herself. 
She should co-operate with every other agency working in the same 
direction, and should rejoice that the spirit of her Lord is penetrating 
every phase of life. 


The Missionary Awakening among Roman Catholics in the United 
States.—Kenneth Scott Latourette, in the International Review of Mis- 
sions for July, discusses this very interesting development among American 
Catholics. With the decrease in immigration and the lessened demand 
upon the church in assimilation, has come a new interest in foreign mis- 
sions. Heretofore, the United States has been considered a field for 
missionary endeavor. In recent years, however, the situation has 
changed. Catholics of the United States have given more money to 
the “Society for the Propagation of the Faith” than any other nation. 
In 1918 it totaled over a million dollars. Several colleges and a number 
of training schools have been established in recent years for the distinct 
purpose of training missionaries. The Jesuits and other orders have 
turned their attention in this direction. The rise of the Catholic Students 
Mission Crusade in 1917 is significant. The movement is spreading 
rapidly through Catholic colleges and universities. Another step in 
the same direction has been the creation of the American Board of Catho- 
lic Missions in 1920. And, unless unseen hindrances develop, a continued 
growth seems certain. 


Christian Education in China.—An illuminating survey of the 
situation in China which calls for a wise program of Christian education 
is presented in the International Review of Missions for July, 1922. The 
article is written by Professor Ernest D. Burton, chairman of the China 
Educational Commission of 1921-22. 

The writer points out that there is yet no co-ordinated system or 
general policy of Christian education in China. Again, the Chinese 
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government has been developing a system of schools patterned after the 
modern educational systems of the Occident. In these government 
schools are found twenty out of every twenty-seven pupils in school 
in China. But Dr. Burton believes that the Christian schools, if rightly 
conducted, can make to China’s intellectual, moral, political, and spiritual 
life a contribution of great value and one which cannot come from any 
other source. ‘“‘It is indeed not too much to say that without the power- 
ful influence of Christian education there is no prospect that China will 
either develop a healthy life within the nation, assume the place among 
the nations which her magnitude, native ability, and resources call for, 
nor escape being a serious menace to the world at large.” 

The specific and immediate objective of Christian education we are 
told is the development of a strong effective Chinese Christian commu- 
nity. ‘Only through such a community can the task of interpreting 
Christianity to the Chinese, and on the basis of such interpretation, 
making China a Christian nation, be accomplished.” 

The Commission has strongly recommended the establishment of an 
Institute of Educational Research which would call to its services experts 
in the field of education. These experts would investigate various prob- 
lems needing solution and place their findings at the service of all Chris- 
tian schools and educational boards. It is a conviction of the Com- 
mission that all Protestant Christian schools should be co-ordinated into 
one great system of Christian education. 

There is much in China’s rapidly growing industrialism which must 
be remedied. The Commission has recommended the establishment of 
an Institute of Social and Economic Research, which shall endeavor to 
discover how business may be conducted in China both profitably and 
on Christian principles. 

The Commission also felt the need of positive and definite measures 
for the conservation to the Christian movement of the products of 
Christian education. There are large numbers of intelligent, educated 
young men and women from the better class of Chinese families, and all 
too few churches in which they can be at home, and all too few pastors 
who can claim or hold their attention. ‘On the other hand, the return 
of educated non-Christian young men and women from America and 
Europe is bringing into China a ferment of thought and discussion which 
is permeating all the educated thinking classes.” It is evident that 
“China cannot be won to Christianity by an ignorant or a divided church. 
A church must be created that can receive and use the Christian educated 
product of the Christian school, and deal ably and fairly with the ques- 


tions and criticisms of the young educated Chinese.” 
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The Crisis Confronting Protestantism.—‘‘Constructed at infinite 
sacrifice, cemented with honest blood, productive of eminent spirits and 
manifold services, and resting upon principles which exercise a legitimate 
and wide dominion, Protestantism now confronts the world situation 
which tests the fitness of historic institutions and systems to survive. 
Shall it perish, or prove itself the master of a grave and well-nigh uni- 
versal emergency?” This is the core of the issue discussed by S. Parkes 
Cadman in the North American Review (October, 1922). 

To meet the present world-problems the writer suggests that the 
church must first adopt several measures of internal reform. The 
church should cease its useless quarrel with modern learning. Among 
the world’s chief needs is that of a spiritual ideal in more complete accord 
with the meditated experiences of life. Protestantism should meet this 
need without forfeiting intellectual integrity at the behest of blind 
obscurantism. 

Again, the church should be a first-class example of fraternal unifica- 
tion. “That world which refuses to be either entirely Protestant or 
Catholic does not desire Christians to make a transient truce, but to 
arrive at a just and settled peace within their ecclesiastical borders. 
Until they do so, what right have they to preach peace to separated and 
suspicious states ?” 

The church must regard the prevalent economic abuses not as acci- 
dental but as normal products of the present system. ‘This verdict, 
once it is adopted by Protestantism, as I hold it must be, will end its 
fatalistic attitude toward social iniquities. It will then proceed to their 
extermination as its third primal duty.” 

Perhaps the greatest immediate service which Protestantism can 
render the world is to redress the balance between church and state. 
“The reaction against the fatal heresy that the state is unconditional and 
supreme should be promoted and yet restrained by the church.” It is 
the mission of Protestantism to guard the ethical and religious truths 
which enrich every political heritage. ‘‘It can show that the claims of 
the individual upon the state and of the state upon the individual are 
reciprocal. But both sets of claims are conditioned by the fact that 
man’s obligations as a spiritual being must be duly honored.”’ 


What Should Be the Attitude of Missionaries in India to Political 
Questions ?—An English missionary has tried to answer this question 
in an article entitled ‘‘Christian Missions and the Reforms” in Young 
Men of India, February, 1922. He believes that the missionary should 


no longer aim at the conversion of men only and let public questions 
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take care of themselves. Religion embraces all life, and no one can 
live in water-tight compartments and merely apply religion to individual 
life. According to his opinion, there is only a small class of missionaries 
who are radicals; the conservatives are constantly diminishing in num- 
ber; and the moderates, who belong to the largest group, declare that 
not only is the development of self-government in accordance with 
Christian principles but they also demand that reforms shall conduce 
to the good of India and shall not result in any injury to the work of 
missions. They believe that the reform should come through the steady 
development of the powers that the councils now have and through a 
constructive program of social uplift and constitutional agitation. They 
admire Mahatma Gandhi but cannot agree with him in adopting methods 


which will stir up bitter racial passions. 


The Bible League of India, Burma, and Ceylon.—This new move- 
ment just launched in India is similar to that of the Bible Union of China. 
Its supporters, according to the Moody Bible Institute Monthly, February, 
1922, will fight to prevent modernism and critical views of the Bible 
from eating their ‘“‘deadly way into India.”” The tendency to acknowl- 
edge the merits of non-Christian religions and to regard Christianity as 
in any way comparable to “heathen faiths” is to be resisted. Thus the 
‘fundamentalist’? movement is reaching around the globe. 


Child Marriages in America.—Recent statistics from the Census 
Bureau have revealed some rather alarming facts regarding youthful 
marriages in the United States. According to these statistics 1,600 
boys and 14,834 girls, fifteen years of age, entered into the matrimonial 
relation during the year 1920. Religious leaders and social reformers 
have been pondering considerably upon that fact. The census reports 
also state that 82 boys and 499 girls, of the age of fifteen, were either 
divorced or widowed. According to the figures given by the Census 
Bureau the number of youthful marriages is increasing from year to 
year. Here then is another problem which confronts the church and 
all organized forces which are aiming to establish a better social order. 


Looking toward World-Brotherhood.—The seventh annual meeting 
of the World Alliance for International Friendship through the Churches 
was held during the third week of May, at Cleveland. Much of the 
finest international feeling in America was expressed by this meeting. 
The conference adopted a definition of international morality upon which 
there should be no disagreement among Christians. It ran: 


“Nations are the composite development of the individual and are 
subject alike to the compensations of love and the penalties of injustice, 
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intrigue, and hate. The Golden Rule grants no exceptions to nations 
or to any group in the social order. Upon organized society is imposed 
the binding obligation of obedience to the moral law, and neither parlia- 
ments nor rulers can remove the ban. The church everywhere must 
begin to preach the doctrine of applying to governments and international 
relationships the same moral and spiritual standards of life as are 
binding upon individuals.” 

The conference earnestly requested our government to take part 
in the recently established Permanent Court of International Justice, 
since the way is open for America to do so on a basis free from “any 
further international involvement,” and since America has long and 
consistently contended for the settling of international disputes by law 
rather than by war. 

The conference also strongly recommended that churches organize 
classes for the study of the principles of the Christian religion in their 


application to international relations. 


Palestine Today.—Genera] Allenby’s entrance into Jerusalem De- 
cember 25, 1917, meant the beginning of a new era for Palestine. The 
Methodist Quarterly Review (January, 1922) presents an article upon “ The 
Religious and Social Conditions of Palestine’ by J. M. Rowland, who 
has recently studied that land. The writer tells us that with the break- 
ing of Turkish power in Palestine redemption has come for the women 
of that country. They are fast throwing off their traditional veils and 
costumes. The British have established government schools, and the 
churches have already planted 150 schools in the land. Mosques are 
almost empty save for lazy loafers. Jerusalem is fast becoming a modern 
city. It now has a telephone exchange, a splendid new water system, 
a weekly paper printed in English, Hebrew, and Arabic, electric lights 
shine over the city, and the people show in many ways that they are 
catching the spirit of the west. 


The Prohibition Movement in Chile.—The Latin-American countries 
look to the United States as a source of inspiration for their political and 
social reforms. The prohibition movement in Chile is an example of 
this, according to Ernesto Montenegro, whose discussion of the present 
temperance propaganda in Chile appears in Current History for March, 
1922. The writer tells us that for years there has been a steadily increas- 
ing propaganda in Chile for the repression of alcoholism. Thirty years 
ago a National Temperance League was founded in that country, and 


ten years later a bill was passed for the taxation and control of alcoholic 
beverages. At the present time the Chilean government is considering 
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anew temperance project. The plan is to limit the quantity of intoxicat- 


ing drinks produced at every vintage for five successive years; also to 
tax every vineyard of the country according to acreage, regardless of 


the amount they produce. Fifty per cent of the taxes on the vineyards 
will be used to compensate vinegrowers and distillers who wish to 
abandon their business and engage in other work. The other so per 
cent of the taxation will be used for temperance propaganda, for stimulat- 
ing the export of standardized wines and for research work to improve 
the methods of production of fuel alcohol. The liquor interests are 
more powerful in Chile than in any other Latin-American country, but 
it looks as if that state will have the honor of leading in a South American 
movement toward prohibition. 


The Church and Negro Education.—The church is playing a large 
part in the education of the negro in our country. In an article on 
“Negro Education in the United States,” appearing in the World Call 
(March, 1922), H. L. Herod presents some facts relating to negro educa- 
tion and what the church is doing in this work. There are 653 non-state 
schools devoted to secondary, higher, and private training of negroes. 
All of the schools are financed mainly through the benevolence of 
churches and other philanthropic organizations and individuals. The 
secondary and higher education of the southern negro has been left 
almost wholly to the church through its mission boards and individual 
Christian donors. From first to last in all the schools the fundamental 
aim of character-building is kept to the fore. 

There is a great need for many more schools to handle the problem 
of negro education. More teachers must be trained and a great mumber 
of elementary schools and colleges established. It is estimated that in 
order to meet in any adequate measure the problem of educating our 
10,000,000 American negroes there are needed at least 3 university 
centers, 11 standard colleges, and 20 junior colleges. Here is a great 
opportunity for the church to carry forward still farther the work 


which it has so well begun. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


SELLIN’S COMMENTARY ON THE MINOR PROPHETS! 


The new series in which the volume here reviewed belongs is appear- 
ing apace. It began with Kittel’s notable commentary on the Psalms, 
1914, and we now have Genesis, by Procksch, Deuteronomy, by Konig, 
and the present volume from the hands of the editor of the series. Jere- 
miah, by Volz, is in press. The series has its own individual scope, 
shorter than the exhaustive commentaries, of which the International 
Commentary is a type in English, but more capacious than the Kurze 
Commentare which German scholarship has lately made its specialty. 
The present volume is more than a quarter as large again as Nowack’s 
commentary on the minor prophets. There is no series in English parallel 
to this German enterprise, the “Westminster Series” confining itself 
rather to the use of the English reader. We must note the interest of 
German scholarship in producing commentaries that are handbooks for 
the educated biblical student and also for the intelligent layman, but 
which do not overawe them with too vast a mass of data. 

Theologically the series is conservatif, positif. The terms are used 
comparatively. The authors in no way meet the critical problems from a 
confessional or dogmatic basis as to the inerrancy of biblical text and 
doctrine. The present volume is proof of the intelligent and rational 
treatment of all critical questions, while it demonstrates that the writers 
are fully equipped with the critical armor of offense and defense. They 
differ from their predecessors in a fresh and often original treatment of 
the data of criticism, and do biblical science the favor of showing that 
many critical conclusions have by no means reached finality. That is, 
there are other combinations, other points of view, which can greatly 
modify previous conclusions on such questions as those of integrity of 
text and book and of authorship and age. In a word, we are reminded 
that, while philology may be a science, literary criticism is not, that the 
possible combinations are too manifold and the subjective element in the 
critic too uncontrollable to allow finality. The very elements of textual 
and of metrical criticism which have been vaunted by some scholars as 

* Das Zwilfprophetenbuch. Ubersetzt und erklart von D, Ernst Sellin. (Commen- 


tar zum Alten Testament. UHerausgegeben von D. Ernst Sellin. Band XII.) Leipzig 
und Erlangen: Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1922. 
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scientific tests can be used by other hands to opposite ends. Our judg- 
ment on gunpowder or poison gas varies, depending upon whether our 
enemies use them or we have learned their use. 

As we should expect from Dr. Se)lin, he has presented a commentary 
on the Minor Prophets that is fresh and original. It is a tribute to the 
eternal value of those Old Testament seers that something new can be 
written on them every few years. It is equally a caution to our biblical 
learning to mark how we may not rest satisfied with results so far 
achieved. If a scholar picks up a new commentary on this subject with 
a certain feeling of satiety, he cannot drop the present volume without 
breathing a fresh breeze blowing over the dry bones of criticism. 


There is not a book of these Twelve Prophets on which Sellin does not 


present a new point of view, for the whole or in important details. Some 
of his theories are wholly new, others are modifications or extensions of 


views of his predecessors. In general he argues for the authenticity of 
far larger sections of the severa) books than has been for long the received 
view. He bases his arguments upon the canons practiced by more 
radical scholarship, just as radically no doubt, perhaps as arbitrarily, 
but with the constant wholesome reminder that no soil is so well culti- 


vated but that it can stand fresh plowing. 


To give some examples of Sellin’s treatment, we may begin with the 
classic of Amos. He denies the almost dogma of the day that the end of 
the book, 9: 8é ff., is a late addition; canceling verse 86 as an intrusion, 
he argues for the authenticity of the passage and connects it with the 
biographical episode at end of chapter 7 on the cue of the second person 
singular in 9:15. Amos would then, while predicting the overthrow of 
the Northern Kingdom, have promised the return of Israel’s loyalty to 
the house of David. This method or rearrangement of various pericopes 
is pursued also in the handling of that crux interpretum, the marriage 
of Hosea, Hosea 1-3. The section on the purchase of the renegade 
woman, 3:1-5, he boldly transfers to the beginning of chapter 1, as 
introductory to the story of the prophet’s married life—thus involving 
himself, as he admits as to the authenticity or correct placing of 1:2. 
Thus, in part with Steuernagel, he overcomes the difficulty of treating 
311-5 as a subsequent, unexplained episode in the domestic history. In 
regard to the current cavalier exegesis of making Hosea merely a prophet 
of doom, he would restore the book as a whole, minus the usual amount 
of glosses, to the authorship of that prophet. 

A similar judgment is passed upon the integrity of the Book of 
Micah. The book down through 7:7 is attributed to the prophet’s hand. 
He finds the chief trouble with this hypothesis in 4:1—5:8, but over- 
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comes it, literally by the excision of “glosses,’’ and theologically by 
comparison with Isaiah’s position as to the future salvation of the people. 
He would also extend the historica) scope of the prophet in diagnosing 
perhaps three stadia in his prophecy, namely about 722, 711, and shortly 
before Sennacherib’s invasion. For Nahum 1, which he keeps for the 
prophet, he holds that the problem of the unfinished alphabetical poem 
is met by supposing that the prophet proceeded with the alphabet as 
far as he desired and then stopped with the letter “Ain. Sellin is very 
interesting in the treatment of Haggai and I Zechariah, on whose age his 
historical studies have thrown so much illuminating light and suggestion. 


Most origina) is his new theory of the origin of II Zechariah, chapters 9-14. 
After a particularly full discussion of previous theories he advances the 


theory that the chapters (chap. 14 is a Doppelgdnger to the preceding 
material) are an apocalyptic work, of about date 300 B.C. (with Stade), 
in which the writer has assumed the réle of the prophet Zechariah and 
given an apocalypse in character like that of Daniel, of which book 
Deutero-Zechariah would then be early precursor. Joel he would divide 
into sections of different authorship, chapters 1-2, belonging to the early 
part of the fifth century, where also he would assign Malachi, and a 


late apocalyptic addition, chapters 3-4, of date circa 400. Obadiah, 
verses 1-10, is held to be, in its purified form, the eldest bit of written 


prophecy, harking back to 800 B.c. 

These samples of Sellin’s very original theories may suffice. They 
have the same weakness of operating with assumed glosses and numerous 
transpositions as is the nemesis of all current criticism—a necessary 
discipline, however unsatisfactory it is. Sellin may be criticized for 
being too set on working out a fixed scheme for his reconstructions; at 
the same time it is only so that they can be prepared for judgment, and 
his positiveness and boldness help forward the critical decision. He 
pursues the usual makeshift of text corrections, the most unsatisfactory 
part of our commentary science. There is need here of deeper searching 
of the heart on the part of philologists, e.g., he “simplifies” Amos 7:4, 
‘the calls to contend by fire,’ by reading J/ahad for Jarib and deleting the 
preposition “by,” i.e., “he calls for the flame of fire.” Are not some things 
too obvious, even for ancient scribes? The root 77d has the connotation 
of the ordeal, and this meaning should be understood here: the Lord 
calls to the ordeal of fire—and how can Jacob stand ? 

Two special merits of the book are found in a pair of sections which 
accompany the introduction to each of the Prophets. The one con- 
cerns the origin of the book, and herein Sellin takes much pains in trying 
to work out the literary history of the document. His treatment of 
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Amos’ part in the literary preparation of his booklet is, for instance, very 
suggestive. Also thesections on the “religionsgeschichtliche Bedeutung”’ 
of the several prophets are capital in their insight and expression. The 
student of theology should refer to these sections at least, if he has not 
leisure for the whole book. Sellin takes an uncompromising stand as a 
Christian theologian in interpreting the prophetical books as part of the 
divine plan in preparing the world for Christ. On this score he has 
recently taken up the gage against Delitzsch’s Die grosse Téuschung in his 
Das alte Testament und die evangelische Kirche. 
James A. MONTGOMERY 
Divinity ScHOOL 


DOES PSYCHOANALYSIS REALLY INTERPRET JESUS ?: 


Jesus himself replied on one occasion to those who judged him insane, 
and his answer has generally been accepted as satisfactory. Of late 
years, however, the question raised by the Pharisees has been reopened 
by certain writers in Germany and elsewhere who would have been 
better employed in consulting the mental specialist on their own account. 
Mr. Bundy has set himself to examine their arguments and conjectures 
in the present book. At first we were inclined to doubt whether the 
work was worth doing, for the writers concerned are for the most part 
insignificant, and all of them absurd. But after reading the book we are 
satisfied that Mr. Bundy has done a useful service. He has brought 
together in a brief and readable survey all that has been written on one 
possible conception of the life of Jesus, and conscientious students who 
might otherwise have tried to sift these dust-heaps of literature for them- 
selves will now be spared that dirty and unprofitable labor. In his résumé 
of opinions with which he himself has little sympathy Mr. Bundy is 
always clear and fair, and has wisely stated the whole case without 
attempting to smooth down what might be offensive to Christian feeling. 
It is difficult to see how any reasonable mind can refuse to accept his 
conclusions. He points out that at this distance of time, on the strength 
of a few data imperfectly recorded, no diagnosis of the mental condition 
of Jesus is possible. He shows that in the literature under review the 
records have been misunderstood and distorted by men who know 
nothing of critical methods. He argues convincingly that the emotions 
and acts of Jesus, when viewed in the proper light, are fully consistent 
with mental health, and occasionally seem strange only because no allow- 


t The Psychic Health of Jesus. By Walter E. Bundy. New York: Macmillan, 
1922. xviiit+299 pages. 
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ance is made for Semitic and antique modes of expression. Above all, 
he makes it clear that some things in the life of Jesus which have been 
urged as proofs of egoism or fanaticism are rather to be set down to the 
grandeur of his personality. The commonplace man always regards the 
man of genius as eccentric or mad. Who is to fix the criterion of sanity ? 

To any fair-minded reader of the gospels nothing is more wonderful 
than the sobriety of Jesus—his freedom from those abnormal moods 
which have so often marked great religious leaders. His life, from what- 
ever point of view we examine it, was woven of one piece throughout. 
It is the merit of Mr. Bundy’s book that he confirms this impression of 
the life by his examination of the incidents in detail. 

E. F. Scott 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE APOLOGETIC FACTOR IN NEW TESTAMENT 
THOUGHT 


The manuscript of Dr. Heffern’s bookt was completed only a few 
days before the death of the author in May, 1920. Its publication will 
deepen the regret that a scholar of such ability and ripe accomplishment 
has been removed. 

The title does not quite do justice to the aim of the book. It seeks 
not merely to determine the apologetic and polemical motives which 
are at work in the New Testament writings, but to discover how the 
thought and activity of the early church were modified by the need of 
stating the message defensively. The author is thus compelled to take a 
wide survey, and to write what is in effect a history of the Apostolic 
Age, considered from a particular point of view. Attention is specially 
directed to the manner in which the early church was obliged to conduct 
its work, in view of the existing needs and antagonisms. In this con- 
nection there is a highly illuminating chapter on catechetical instruction. 
This important subject has been investigated by Seeberg and others in 
Germany, but we do not remember any discussion in English in which 
the main facts have been so fully collected and examined. It might 
have been well if a similar chapter had been devoted to the early preach- 
ing, especially as affected by the Diatribe. 

Dr. Heffern sets out with a short account of Jesus’ own teaching, 
and of the character which it assumed in face of the contemporary opposi- 
tion. He then passes to the mission which was carried out by the 

t Apology and Polemic in the New Testament. (The Bohlen Lectures, 1915.) 
By Andrew D. Heffern. New York: Macmillan, 1922. xi+411 pages. $3.50. 
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Apostles, and shows how it was influenced by Jewish hostility and by the 
need of conciliating the state. The main part of the book is occupied 
with a study of the reaction on Christian teaching of the various modes 
of thought which may be described, in a broad sense, as gnostic. The 
discussion here is of great value, though it may be that the author is too_ 
much inclined to detect the gnostic trail over everything that was merely 
Hellenistic. In this way he finds Paul in conflict with Gnosticism at 
times when he was only at odds with pagan misunderstanding, and 
discovers a gnostic polemic in writings like the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
where it appears to be strikingly absent. In the main, however, there is 
good ground for the contention that the church had to reckon, almost 
from the outset, with tendencies that were afterward to take definite 
shape in Gnosticism. By impressing this fact upon us, even with some 
degree of overemphasis, Dr. Heffern has made a real contribution to the 
study of the Apostolic Age. 

The book is everywhere marked by uncommon learning, and by a 
quality of sound judgment which is much more rare. Dr. Heffern 
seems to have missed nothing in theological literature which had any 
important bearing on his subject. Indeed we could sometimes wish 
that he had been less conscientious in his review of the literature, and 
had developed some of his own conclusions more fully. But it may be 
counted part of the merit of the book that it indulges as little as possible 
in novel and ingenious theories, which are much less difficult to manu- 
facture than the innocent reader is wont to suppose. A book like this, 
in which the results of modern investigation are competently set forth 
and sifted, will do a great deal more to advance the cause of scholarship. 

A word of praise is due to the editor, Professor Montgomery, who 
undertook the care of the manuscript after the author’s death. The 
book as printed is remarkably free from errors, for which there was ample 
room in a work that contained so many quotations and references. 

E. F. Scott 

Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


AN ANTI-FUNDAMENTALIST VIEW OF CHRISTIAN 

FUNDAMENTALS 

Professor Vedder’s latest book" is a vigorous counterblast to the 

“Fundamentalists.”” He believes that it is time for plain speaking. 

Evangelists and preachers who say they “believe the Bible from 

« The Fundamentals of Christianity: A Study of the Teaching of Jesus and Paul. 

By Henry C. Vedder, Professor of Church History in Crozer Theological Seminary. 
New York: Macmillan, 1922. xxiiit+250 pages. $2.00. 
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cover to cover” and profess to teach its absolute inerrancy and 
infallibility are guilty of “shallow insincerity ” or “vociferous ignorance.” 
Their “dogmatic assurance” and “pride of ignorance”’ give their “lying 
exegetics” great vogue among a multitude of “silly souls incapable of 
receiving truth but avid of falsehood.”’ Such men, “who tear the Bible 
to bits, in order to piece together a crazy-quilt of unrelated texts, and 
publish this to the world as ‘the fundamentals of Christianity,’ must not 
be suffered a day longer to pose as champions of the Bible.”’ 

Professor Vedder presents Jesus and Paul as the two opposite poles 
of historical Christianity. His picture of Jesus as the peasant-poet of 
Galilee, the unlettered prophet of the people, the brilliant interpreter of 
the country, the commonplace, and the common people, is vigorous and 
convincing. He emphasizes the oriental manner, the human wit and 
humor, the prophetic spirit, and the unique authority of the message 
which came from Jesus’ own religious experience, a message of life with 
God and love from God. Jesus the “Herald of the Kingdom” called 
to repentance and faith, not as emotional experiences, but as acts of 
will by which one accepts and lives the social message of the Gospel. 
Jesus is the Savior of the world in that he sets men apart for social 
living and practical service. 

Paul the “urban Pharisee’’ brought into Christianity too much of 
Judaism. His remaking into an apostle did not transform him intel- 
lectually, but left him a Christian rabbi and a speculative theologian. 
He was not a toiler like Jesus; social ethics he did not know. He is 
the mainstay of the “Fundamentalists” and the source of all our ills. 
Nevertheless he is not so bad as the “Fundamentalists” paint him. 
“The divergence between Paul and Jesus would cease to appear 
serious ...., if we adopt ... . the simple hypothesis that Paul is 
not stating ‘eternal truths,’ .. . . but illustrating permanent religious 
and ethical principles in terms of thought comprehensible by his own 
age.” “The teaching of Jesus is... . Christianity—the norm of 
religious truth—and all other teaching must be compared with it and 
corrected by it.” 

Professor Vedder’s presentation of what Jesus taught is based upon 
critical historical exegesis. He believes, indeed, that German criticism 
has gone too far. Yet not everything attributed to Jesus in the Gospels 
can be regarded as his indubitable words: the disciples often completely 
misunderstood their Master; they denatured his teachings and they 
added ecclesiastical and apocalyptic sayings. The chief faults of Pro- 
fessor Vedder’s portrayal of Jesus are his uncritical use of the Fourth 
Gospel and his failure to give sufficient weight to the eschatological 
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element in Jesus’ thinking. To Paul he certainly does scant justice, 
strangely underestimating the social side of his teaching and entirely 
missing the mystical element and the influence of the mystery religions. 

The book cannot be said to make any contribution to the historical 
reconstruction of primitive Christianity. It fails as a full statement of- 
the results reached by the historical method because it underestimates the 
mystical in religion. But as a vigorous polemic against obscurantism 
and an able popular statement of moderate views based upon critical 


principles it will serve a useful purpose. 
C. C. McCown 


PacrFic SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


CONCERNING THE PASTORAL EPISTLES! 


At last we have the final discussion of the authorship of the Pastorals! 
After this treatment of Harrison’s there is simply nothing more to say. 
What he has said cannot be unsaid, nor can it be used to support other 
conclusions than those which he has drawn. With a fulness which goes 
far beyond anything heretofore attempted, the entire vocabulary of the 
three letters has been subjected to a searching critical analysis which 
shows conclusively that it is not the vocabulary of the writer of the 
ten Paulines. Page after page of tabulated statistics put this forever 
beyond doubting. Further analytical comparison of the same sort 
demonstrates just as clearly that the language here used has its real 
parallels and affiliations in the writings of the first half of the second 
century, in ‘“‘apostolic fathers” and apologists. The linguistic argu- 
ment looms largest in the book, but the other familiar considerations are 
not omitted. The alleged ‘‘second imprisonment”’ is shown for the 
mare’s nest it so surely is, and the absolute futility of trying to fit the 
personalia of the Pastorals as they stand into any known or probable 
period of Paul’s career is indicated with a freshness and persuasiveness 
that really do not leave the question open. 

But, with a large number of modern scholars, Harrison believes 
that Titus and II Timothy contain genuine notes of Paul, in whole or in 
part, and it is in the determination of these genuine passages that 
many will find the most interesting part of the book. The same sort of 
linguistic test that showed the epistles as a whole to be non-Pauline 
shows certain personal passages to be Pauline; it is not very difficult 
to pick out the verses. In the assignment of such verses to specific 


t The Problem of the Pastoral Epistles. By P. N. Harrison. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1921. vi-+-200 pages. 12s. 6d. 
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notes, written at specific junctures in the apostle’s career, there will of 
course be divergence of judgment. The last word has not here been 
said. If Mr. Harrison had weighed the hypothesis of an Ephesian 
imprisonment, out of which the “‘prison-letters”’ come, he might have 
made certain more convincing combinations. But he has said much 
that is wise and suggestive at this point, and made a contribution to 
this vexed question that is of outstanding importance. The sumptuous 
appendixes, giving the statistical tables of comparative vocabulary, 
with the entire text of the Pastorals so printed as to show at a glance 
the method of its composition, make the book well-nigh perfect for 
the scholar’s use. All in all, the book on its theme. 


CLAYTON R. BOWEN 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


GOGUEL’S INTERPRETATION OF THE BOOK OF ACTS* 


Maurice Goguel, of the Protestant faculty of theology in Paris, is 
the most useful New Testament scholar in France today. Less brilliant 
and voluminous than Loisy, he is vastly sounder and more constructive. 
The primitive Christianity which he sets out to investigate is a living 
historical movement within human personalities; Loisy often seems 
to be investigating a purely documentary phenomenon. It was good 
news, therefore, that Goguel was to issue a complete manual of intro- 
duction. The work is to appear in five volumes, covering in turn the 
Synoptics, the Fourth Gospel, the Acts, the Pauline letters, the catholic 
letters and Apocalypse. Volume III is before us; Volume IV is in 
preparation; the others are to follow as soon as may be. 

M. Goguel has done well to issue the discussion of Acts first. More 
and more it is coming to be seen as the key to all the rest of the New 
Testament. If we can come to clear understanding of the apostolic 
story which it is an attempt to tell, we have the setting for the epistles 
and the background for the development of that homiletic tradition 
which finds deposit in the gospels. Goguel has in the first place mas- 
tered his material; he knows the Greek document with extraordinary 
thoroughness. Then he has mastered the critical literature, again with 
amazing thoroughness. Far more fully than most of the Germans, he 
knows the discussions in English, especially those of American scholars. 
Torrey, Bacon, Cadbury, Lake, Burkitt, Ramsay—such names are 
frequent in these pages. And the author has mastered his method, in 
contrast to those writers who are mastered by it. In a half-dozen 


t Introduction au Nouveau Testament. Par Maurice Goguel. Tome JII: Le 
Livre des Actes. Paris: Leroux, 1922. 376 pages. Fr. 6. 
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preliminary chapters he disposes of the external questions—the tradi- 
tion, the history of the criticism of Acts, the text, its literary contacts 
with other writings, the style and language of the work, and its literary 
character. These chapters are models of their kind. He then comes 
to a detailed critical analysis of the document, with a view to its ultimate_ 
literary and historical origins. This, the heart of the whole treatment, 
occupies almost half the book’s space. The closing section is a brief 
summary of conclusions. It is not the purpose of this notice to register 
the divergence of the reviewer’s opinions on special points in the book. 
Such divergences would not be many or significant. It is in the critical 
analysis that Goguel makes, or fails to make, a contribution. Here 
he carries on a running Auseinandersetzung with Loisy’s huge new 
commentary, and here succeeding students will have to carry ona similar 
discussion of detail with him. Many will assuredly feel that at many 
points his analysis is too detailed, too artificial, that no human document 
could survive such a process of merciless dissection. Yet the Book of 
Acts survives it, and Goguel’s positive conclusions will command wide 
assent, based as they are on the most complete and unbiased examination 
of all the relevant facts. 

Goguel supposes the Book of Acts to have been written between 
80 and 90 A.D., at an unknown place, by an unknown author. The 
work was constructed on the basis of a number of sources, oral and 
written, of varying value. Chief of these was an account of Paul’s 
mission, written by one of his companions, probably Luke, some- 
times, but not throughout, using the first plural pronoun. ‘This 
source, edited by the Auctor ad Theophilum, has undergone drastic 
abridgment as well as enlargement, alteration, and revision of several 
kinds. All this editorial process reveals the attitudes and interests of 
the writer, but has not wholly eliminated the attitudes and interests of 
the sources, or of the apostles whose work they describe. The author 
in all probability meant to add a third volume to his extant two; this 
is the most probable explanation of the abrupt ending of Acts. That this 
completion of the trilogy was ever carried out there is, however, no 
indication. 

Goguel has given to students of Acts an indispensable work; it is 
easily one of the half-dozen or fewer outstanding treatments of its 
subject. We look eagerly for the completion of the whole Introduction. 
A second edition of this earliest volume will soon be demanded; it is 
to be hoped that it will correct the frequent misprints now apparent, 


especially in the references. 
CLAYTON R. BOWEN 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
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SEPTUAGINT STUDIES' 


The former Grinfield Lecturer on the Septuagint in the University of 
Oxford here brings forth from his rich resources of learning many things 
new and old. The main theme of the lectures is the light thrown by a 
study of the Septuagint upon the use of the Old Testament in the 
synagogue worship. In the first lecture a study of the translation of 
the books of the Prophets shows that the work of translation was done 
by different individuals. The contributions of these translators are 
set apart one from another by comparison of phraseology and style, 
just as the Pentateuchal sources are differentiated in the Hebrew Bible. 
Such different “hands” are discovered within the Books of Kings, 
within the Book of Jeremiah, and also in Ezekiel and the Minor Prophets. 
The evidence for these separate “hands” is clear and convincing. 

The second lecture extends through two chapters and undertakes 
to study the extent of the influence upon the Greek text of the use in 
public worship of lessons and psalms appointed for the festivals. A very 
fine bit of critical acumen discovers in the Psalm of Habakkuk (Hab., 
chap. 3) as rendered into Greek three or four terms and phrases that 
served as rubrics indicative of the fact that this psalm was to be read in 
connection with the celebration of the Feast of Weeks. The use of 
Pss. 29 and 68 in connection with the same feast is considered, and the 
light thrown upon the Maccabaean origin of the latter by the story in 
II Macc. 12:31 f., which it celebrates, is pointed out. In connection 
with the Feast of Booths the passages read were Zechariah, chapter 14, 
Psalms 42, 43, and 118, and I Kings, chapter 8. In these the lecturer 
clears up some obscurities by suggesting clever emendations of the text 
arising from the consideration of the liturgical usage to which these 
passages were subjected. Every student of the Septuagint will be 


interested in and instructed by this work. 
J. M. Powis SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


* The Septuagint and Jewish Worship: A Study in Origins. (The Schweich 
Lectures before the British Academy,*1920.) By H. St.John Thackeray. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1921. 143 pages. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length] 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


Bacot, Jacques. Trois Mystéres Tibétains (Tchrimekundan, Djroazanmo, 

Nansal). Paris: Bossard, 1921. 2098 pages. Fr. 28. 

An introduction to the Buddhist theater of Tibet by a translation of three dramas. 
They give a vivid picture of the northern Buddhism. This is the third of 
“Les Classiques de l’Orient.” 

Boyan, Patrick. Thoth: The Hermes of Egypt. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch, 1922. vii+215 pages. $3.50. 

A complete survey of the place and function of Thoth in the religion and life of 
Egypt. 

CHAVANNES, Epovarp. Contes et Légendes du Buddhisme Chinois. Paris: 

Bossard, 1921. 218 pages. Fr. 21. 

A selection of tales and legends from the larger work of Chavannes with an intro- 
duction by Professor Sylvoin Lévi. The fourth volume in the series, ‘‘Les Classiques 
de [’Orient.” 

Cray, ALBERT T. A Hebrew Deluge Story in Cuneiform. New Haven: Yale 

University Press, 1922. 86 pages and 7 plates. $1.75. 

A study of some tablets from the Pierpont Morgan Library for the purpose of 
demonstrating the Hebrew origin of the flood-story which is, to say the least, very 
much open to question. 

Finot, Louis. La Marche 4 la Lumiére (Bodhicaryavatéra). Paris: Bossard, 

1920. 166 pages. Fr. 28. 

The second volume in the series, “Les Classiques de l’Orient.” A translation of 
an important text of Mahayana Buddhism attributed to Saulideva. Professor Finot 
has prefaced his translation with a valuable introduction. 

GLovER, T.R. Progress in Religion to the Christian Era. New York: Doran, 

1922. 350 pages. $2.00. 

A series of popular lectures which attempt to show how religion among the Hebrews, 
Greeks, and Romans in pre-Christian times exhibits three principal stages of evolution 
that are designated as Magic, Morality, and Personal Religion. 

SABATIER, Paut. De Vhistoire religieuse. Paris: Union pour la vérité, 1922. 

31 pages. 

An address given at the reopening of the University ot Strasbourg urging the 
public teaching of religious history. 

SENART, La Bhagavadgité. Paris: Bossard, 1922. 17opages. Fr. 24. 

A new translation of an old favorite. Professor Senart prepares the reader to 
enter into the thought forms of the poem by an illuminating introduction. This is 
the sixth volume in “Les Classiques de l’Orient.” 
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SNEATH, E. HERSHEY (ed.). Religion and the Future Life. New York: Revell, 
1922. 238 pages. $3.00. 
A collection of essays by specialists covering conceptions of the future life in various 
religions—almost all of them belonging to the ancient world—with a closing essay by 
the editor showing the reasonableness of belief in a future life. 


CONCERNING THE BIBLE 


ARMSTRONG, ROBERT ALLEN. How to Know the Bible. New York: Crowell, 
1916, 1922. 205 pages. $1.75. 
A useful book for the layman who needs to know the more elementary facts about 
the nature, history, and contents of the Bible. 


MacDovuealL, JouHN. The Modern Conflict. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1922; 
London: Clarke. 135 pages. 3s. 6d. 
Eighteen studies from the Epistle of St. James, given to the author’s Bible class. 
They fulfil their advertisement in excellent fashion. 


PEAKE, A. S. The Nature of Scripture. London: Hodder and Stoughton; 
New York: Doran, 1922. 296 pages. $2.00. 
A collection of papers dealing with the Bible from the point of view of literary 
criticism and emphasizing its value for an understanding of religion. 


Wirp, Laura H. A Literary Guide to the Bible. New York: Doran, 1922. 
283 pages. $2.00. 
A good introduction to the Bible for the use of college students and educated 
readers. 


NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 


Assott-SmitH, G. A Manual Greek Lexicon of the New Testament. New 
York: Scribner, 1922. xvi+512 pages. 
A not very radical revision and abbreviation of the standard type of New Testa- 
ment lexicon. 
Appel, Hernricu. Einleitung in das Neue Testament. Leipzig: Deichert, 
1922. viii+258 pages. M. 360. 
A conveniently arranged handbook for beginners in the study of the New Testa- 
ment literature, including sections on the history of both the canon and the text. 


Cuares, R. H. Lectures on the Apocalypse. New York: Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, 1922. viiit8o pages. $2.00. 


Three lectures embodying the point of view and principal conclusions set forth 
by the same author in his commentary on the Book of Revelation, reviewed in the 
Journal of Religion, I (1922), 433-37. 

SLATEN, A. WAKEFIELD. What Jesus Taught. Chicago: University of 

Chicago Press, 1922. xxiit+194 pages. $1.50. 

A guide book that should prove valuable for use in elementary classes and 
discussion-groups interested in grouping texts from the first three gospels about topics 
of present-day concern. 
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SNOWDEN, JAMES H. Jesus as Judged by His Enemies. New York: Abingdon 

Press, 1922. 246 pages. $1.75. 

An exposition of the principal gospel passages which record utterances of the 
enemies of Jesus, and which of themselves are thought to furnish a striking testimony 
to his unique and transcendent character. 

TeMPLE, P. J. The Boyhood Consciousness of Christ. New York: Macmillan, 

1922. xi+244 pages. $3.50. 

A Roman Catholic exposition of Luke 2:14, which is thought to furnish the key 
to the problem of the origin and development of the consciousness of Jesus. 
WorpsworTH, IOHANNES, and WuiTE, HeNnricus Nouum Test- 

amentum Domini Nostri Iesu Christi Latine. New York: Oxford Univer- 

sity Press, American Branch, 1922. 153-278 pages. $5.25. 

This new section of this standard critical edition of the Vulgate of Jerome contains 
the first letter to the Corinthians. 


CHURCH HISTORY 

DowpeEN, Joun. The Scottish Communion Office, 1764. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1922. xiit+273 pages. 14s. 

A scholarly history of the Scottish and American Communion Office, with the 
complete texts of each. Textual notes abound and illumine the documents very 
materially. An extensive appendix covers a number of topics related to the Com- 
munion Office. The work is high grade in every particular. 

Kup, B. J. A History of the Church to A.D. 461. Vol. I to A.D. 313, 558 
pages; Vol. II, 313-408, 471 pages; Vol. III, 408-61, 448 pages. New 
York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1922. $19.35 three 
volumes. 

These substantial volumes, printed in attractive form, follow conventional lines 
in their arrangement of material and choice of topics. They offer, however, a distinc- 
tive feature of especial value in the form of constant and detailed references to the 
original authorities. 

PELSTER, FRANZ. Thomas von Sutton O. Pr. ein Oxforder Verteidiger der 
thomistischen Lehre (Reprint from Zeitschr. fiir kathol. Theologie). Inns- 
bruck: Rauch, 1922. 212-401 pages. M. 20. 

An interesting critical examination of a phase of the controversy aroused by the 
differences between the theology of Aquinas and that of Duns Scotus. 

VossBERG, HERBERT. Luthers Kritik aller Religion. Leipzig: Deichert, 1922. 
134 pages. M. 180. 

A painstaking and carefully organized study of Luther’s conception of religion, 
so as to show what he considered fundamental and how he judged forms of religion 


other than evangelicalism. 
DOCTRINAL 


Gruss, Epwarp. The Meaning of the Cross. New York: Doran, 1922. 157 


pages. $1.50. 

A rather conventional survey of historic theories of the atonement followed by 
suggestions ‘“‘toward a true doctrine” designed to suggest a more vital apprehension 
of the significance of the cross. 
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HEERMANCE, Epcar L. Chaos or Cosmos? New York: Dutton, 1922. 
xxi+358 pages. $3.00. 

A suggestive interpretation of the world in which we live in terms of dynamic 
divine immanence directing the process of evolution to its culmination in man. Man’s 
destiny is that of spiritual co-operation with the environing God, eventuating in 
social righteousness. The author regards this as the spiritual philosophy under- 
lying the teachings of Jesus, and thus finds Christianity vindicated by the facts of 
the universe. 


Hocec, A. G. Redemption from This World. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; 

New York: Scribner, 1922. xv+278 pages. $2.75. 

The Cunningham Lectures. The conception of the supernatural is here defended 
by the hypothesis that the “natural” order with which science deals is only a limited 
portion of the total reality of the Cosmos. Religious faith may open the door to 
forces undiscoverable by non-religious reasoning. 


Horver, W. Garrett. The God That Jesus Saw. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 

1922. viiit+215 pages. $2.00. 

The author, who writes out of the fulness of profound religious conviction, insists 
that all our doctrines and practices should be measured by the test of consistency with 
the idea of the perfect, loving fatherhood of God. Trenchant criticisms of Calvinistic 
theology and of indiscriminating use of the Bible are mingled with positive exhortation. 


Kepret, Davip. That Ye May Believe. New York: Methodist Book Con- 
cern, 1922. 86 pages. $0.60. 
A presentation of the purpose of the Fourth Gospel in terms of faith in Jesus as 
Christ as a modern religious ideal. 


Lake, Kirsopp. Immortality and the Modern Mind. The Ingersoll Lecture, 
1922. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1922. 51 pages. $1.00. 
Professor Lake sets forth clearly the considerations which have made incredible 

the traditional picture of immortality. He then expounds his own faith, which is 

based on certain mystic experiences in which one’s sense of separate individuality is 

lost in the sharing of a vaster spiritual reality. The larger life is found in such a 

mystical transcending of petty individualism. 


Mauoney, C. K. The Philosophy of Prayer. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1922. 124 pages. $1.00. 
A well-written and wholesome discussion of the place of prayer in religious expe- 
rience, with suggestive interpretations of the cosmic implications of prayer. 


Moxon, REGINALD Stewart. The Doctrine of Sin. New York: Doran, 1922. 
251 pages. $3.00. 
The larger part of this book is devoted to a careful survey of historic theories 
oncerning sin. Since the author frankly espouses a psychological view of conduct, 
his treatment of the older metaphysical doctrines inevitably takes the form of a rather 
“academic” account. He advocates at the end the conception of primitive passions 
largely operating in the subconscious realm, and suggests the practice of “‘sublimat- 
ing”’ these primitive impulses. 
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Ropryson, Norman L. Christian Justice. 
pages. $2.00. 

Another volume in the “Christian Revolution Series.” The author gives a 
thoughtful and well-written analysis of the meaning and the implications of Justice, 
summing up his ideal in the conception of “the recognition of the moral personality 
of others.” This coincides with Jesus’ estimate of human relations. 


Witt, Rosert. La Liberté Chrétienne. Etude sur le principe de la piété chez 
| Luther. Strasbourg: Librarie Istra, 1922. xix+329 pages. Fr. 14. 

A remarkably fruitful study of Luther’s interpretation of the scope and function of 
Christian freedom. The conflicting ideals of joyful emancipation and of profound 
religious dependence on God are admirably set forth, and the results of this conflict 
traced in Luther’s ethics. 


New York: Doran, 1922. 256 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 


Brown, Wittram Apams. The Church in America. New York: Macmillan, 
1922. xv+378 pages. $3.00. 

An exceptionally valuable study of our present religious situation, based on facts 
gathered from various surveys and utterances. It furnishes the indispensable knowl- 
edge for real leadership, and points the way to a better future. 

Moxcey, Mary E. Parents and Their Children. New York: Methodist 
Book Concern, 1922. 139 pages. $0.75. 

The first of a series of textbooks for parents’ classes, excellent in its psychology 
and thoroughly wholesome in method. It discusses such themes as the meaning of 
parenthood, the physical well-being of children, the problems of home government 
and discipline, family finances, home work and industry, play and recreation, and 
religious nurture. 

Mutcu, WititaAM JAMES. Graded Bible Stories. Book One: Grades I and II. 
New York: Doran, 1922. 161 pages. Graded Bible Stories. Book Two: 
Grades III and IV. New York: Doran, 1922. 177 pages. $1.25 each. 
Bible narratives in their natural story form. The author from his long study 

of pedagogy also explains how to use the story, whether at home or in the church school, 

in the most effective manner. Religious day schools and daily vacation Bible schools 
will find here material ready at hand for the Bible portion of their work. 

PaTTeN, Marjorie. The Country Church in Colonial Counties. New York: 
Doran, 1922. 106 pages. $2.50. 

Church surveys of Addison County, Vermont, and Tompkins and Warren counties, 
New York, containing the history, equipment, membership, and programs of churches 
largely in rural areas, or centers of 5,000 and less. This is one of a series in “‘ Unique 
Studies of Rural America” under the direction of Edmund Brunner. The investiga- 
tion is based on the work done by the Interchurch Movement. The most valuable 
element is the statistical material embodied in the Appendix. 


MISSIONS 
Crark, ALDEN H. India on the March. New York: Missionary Education 
Movement, 1922. x+179 pages. $0.75. 


A series of word pictures, setting forth conditions in India, by a missionary with 
years of experience in that land. 
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FLEMING, DANIEL JouNSON. Building with India. New York: Missionary 

Education Movement, 1922. 228 pages. $0.75. 

A most excellent presentation of the modern interpretation of the missionary 
enterprise in its application to one country. The spirit and viewpoint of the book is 
accurately reflected in the title chosen. 

Hammonp, L. H. In the Vanguard of a Race. New York: Council of Women 
for Home Missions, 1922. xiv+176 pages. $0.75. 

This book is one of a series by the Missionary Education Movement of the United 
States and Canada written for the purpose of bettering racial appreciation. 


Haynes, Georce E. The Trend of the Races. New York: Council of Women 
for Home Missions and Missionary Education Movement, 1922. xvi+ 
205 pages. Cloth $0.75, paper $0.50. 

This book is published by the Missionary Education Movement of the United 
States and Canada. The author is a sociologist of note and director of the Bureau 
of Negro Economics of the United States Department of Labor. 

Rose, Puttre M. The Italians in America. New York: Doran, 1922. 155 
pages. $1.00. 

XENIDES, J. P. The Greeks in America. New York: Doran, 1922. 160 
pages. $1.00. 

Volumes IV and V in “The New Americans Series.’’ undertaken by the Inter- 
church World Movement and since carried on by the Home Mission Council. These 
racial group studies are an attempt to answer such questions as: who are these new 
Americans? What social heritages do they bring to this continent? Are they pre- 
pared to accept the fairly established American ideals? What is to be the changed 
American mind which shall result from the actual mingling of races? 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
Dow, Grove SAMUEL. Society and Its Problems. New York: Crowell, 1922. 
xiv+594 pages. $2.75. 

An introduction to sociology which follows the lecture method of presentation, 
setting forth the pros and cons of social problems with emphasis upon those of current 
importance. 

ELLwoop, CHARLES A. The Reconstruction of Religion. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1922. xv+323 pages. $2.25. 

A timely subject presented in an interesting and scholarly manner. Science and 
religion in a mutually helpful relation recognize their aim as to the production of 
men, not commodities. Christianity is conceived of as a new set of “pattern ideas” 
never yet tried; the function of the church as a disinterested institution is to apply 
the principles of Jesus to all the affairs of men, “creating an effective public conscience 
regarding all the relations of individuals, classes, nations and races.” 

Hutcuins, GRACE, and ROCHESTER, ANNA. Jesus Christ and the World Today. 

New York: Doran, 1922. 149 pages. $1.25. 

The authors’ world is essentially the economic and political world of the industrial 
portions of the United States and possibly the British Isles. The studies are search- 
ing and disquieting. As a basis for nine group studies they compel discussion of 
programs for the solution of social evils—without giving any help in that direction. 
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Picton-TuRBERVILL, EpirH. Christ and International Life. New York: 
Doran. xiiit+150 pages. $1.50. 
A plea for the spirit of internationalism, based on a pictorial portrayal of the 
attitude of Jesus toward nationalist passions in his day, with a consideration of the 
humanitarian demands of the present. 


Racial Studies. (‘New Americans Series.”’) 
Vol. I. Mitter, KennetH D. The Czecho-Slovaks in America. New 
York: Doran, 1922. 192 pages. $1.00. 
Vol. II. Fox, Paut. The Poles in America. New York: Doran, 1922. 
143 pages. $1.00. 
Vol. III. Davis, Jerome. The Russians and Ruthenians in America. 
New York: Doran, 1922. 155 pages. Sr.00. 

These are the first three volumes of the ‘‘ New Americans Series,”’ published with 
the aid of various denominational boards, working through the Home Missions Council 
of America. The studies are undertaken to show, in brief outline, the social, economic, 
and religious background of each group and to present the experience of each group in 
America, with special reference to the contact of the given people with religious 
institutions in America. In each case, the writer is either a kinsman, or has had direct 
and intimate relationships with the people presented. 


PRACTICAL AND DEVOTIONAL 


BELDEN, ALBERT D. Does God Really Care? New York: Abingdon Press. 
288 pages. $1.50. 
A word of comfort and hope, which will do as much for the questioning soul as 
any similar utterance can do, It is warm and tender, never merely sentimental. 


Boreuam, F. W. A Handful of Stars. New York: Abingdon Press, 1922. 

261 pages. $1.75. 

Boreham is tending to become a “‘cult’”? among readers who are charmed by his 
freshness of statement and fervor of style. Here is a companion volume to A Bunch 
of Everlastings. It displays an amazing acquaintance with biography and general 
literature. From this vast field illustrations of the use and influence of great texts 
are drawn with prodigal wealth and astonishing power of interpretation. We know 


of no other books quite like these for method and material in contemporary preaching; 
they are alluring and dangerous models for the average minister. 


Brewster, H.S. The Simple Gospel. New York: Macmillan, 1922. ix-+201 
pages. $1.50. 

A plain and welcome interpretation of the Sermon on the Mount, with the 
practical and social point of view constantly in mind. 

Brown, CHARLES R. The Honor of the Church. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1922. 

97 pages. $1.00. 

A timely protest and forceful argument from Dean Brown, of Yale. He stands 
up squarely for the church, not as a partisan defender but as the justified advocate of 
the institution of religion. This is the book to give to men who are easily persuaded 
that the church is on the toboggan and who are thrown into a panic when they hear 
someone cry “‘ Wolf.” 
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CHERINGTON, Epcar Hurst. The Line Is Busy. New York: Abingdon 

Press, 1922. 180 pages. $1.25. 

A book with which to spend a happy and worth-while hour. Full of sensible 
reflection and accurate interpretation on common human problems. Abounding in 
such sentences as this: ‘‘A rut is not the result of heavy hauling; it is the result of 
a soft spol in the road.” 

Gouwens, Teunis E. The Rock That Is Higher. New York: Fleming H. 

Revell, 1922. 160 pages. $1.25. 

Devotional addresses on familiar texts and common themes of Christian experi- 
ence, marked by no especial genius of insight or elevation of style. 

Gowan, JosePH. Homiletics. London: Elliot Stock, 1922. 407 pages. 6s. 

A valuable book embodying the result of wide reading and experience; its prin- 
ciples are justified by long usage; it deserves careful reading by ministers. 

Hutton, JoHN A. The Persistent Word of God. London: James Clarke & Co. 

182 pages. 55. 

A study of the Book of Jonah and the parable of the Prodigal Son, disclosing 
the reach, depth, and power of the love of God. A fine example of the way in which 
the historical study of the Bible yields practical results for preaching and edification 
and gives the modern Christian a gospel of power. 

KERSHNER, FREDERICK D. Sermons for Special Days. New York: Doran, 

1922. 223 pages. $1.50. 

Excellent examples of occasional preaching, without especial distinction of thought 
or elevation of style. 

Knapp, SHEPHERD. Old Joe and Other Vesper Stories. New York: Abingdon 

Press, 1922. 297 pages. $2.00. 

Sixteen stories told to the Central Congregational Church of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, at the vesper services. They have action enough for the young and 
unobtrusive religion enough for those who want a sermon. They illustrate a method 
which ‘‘fellow-parsons”’ could well afford to cultivate. 

Knox, D. B. New Illustrations for Pulpit and Platform. London: James 

Clarke & Co. 256 pages. $2.25. 

A collection of two hundred and thirty-five illustrations chosen from a fairly 
wide range of reading and observation. Credit should have been given for the author- 
ship. Take a single instance: Lanier’s ‘‘A Ballad of Trees and the Master” is given 
under the title “Christ Content to Die.” The author is not named; the division 
between the two stanzas is omitted; there is a flagrant mistake in punctuation; and 
the poem is printed as a “new” illustration although it was published in 1880. 
McDoweE Lt, WIiLttAM Fraser. This Mind. New York: Methodist Book 

Concern, 1922. 183 pages. $r.00. 

Six lectures on the Mendenhall Foundation to help the student body of De Pauw 
University in 1922 in their decisions for life-work and service. They contain the 
practical wisdom of one whose chief concern is to find Jesus’ way into his own life. 


Newton, Josepu Fort. Preaching in London. New York: Doran, 1922. 
140 pages. $1.50. 
Readers of the Atlantic Monthly are familiar with the diary of Dr. Newton, 
covering the time when he was pastor of the City Temple in London. The material 
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there published, with generous additions, makes us this book. It is delightful reading. 


Dr. Newton is a keen observer. His diary is one of the valuable records of war time 
in England. 


ORCHARD, W. E. The Safest Mind Cure. New York: Doran, 1922. 105 
pages. $1.35. The Finality of Christ. New York: Doran, 1922. 191 
pages. $1.35. 

Companion volumes of sermons, not unlike each other in those qualities of inde- 
pendent insight, of clear thinking, and of fine passion, which enable the author to 
interpret and to discipline the souls of people today. 


Prayers of Frank W. Gunsaulus. New York: Revell, 1922. 160 pages. 
$1.25. 

Compiled by his daughter; covering a wide range of matter; grouped under four 
heads: prayers before service, during service, in war time, on special occasions; 
reverent, beautiful, edifying; useful to the Christian for private devotion and to the 
preacher as examples of ex tempore prayer of the best order. 


Quayle, WittiAM A. With Earth and Sky. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1922. 181 pages. $1.25. 
Charming Bishop Quayle abroad in the world, poet and daysman, giving us 


another book for our refreshment and illumination. If the stars could shine and the 
larks sing for us all as they do for the Bishop this would be God’s world indeed; the 


next best experience to his is to have him tell us how divine the world is. 
Ropertson, A. T. Types of Preachers in the New Testament. New York: 


Doran, 1922. 238 pages. . $1.60. 


Sixteen studies of minor characters from the New Testament period of the church. 
In their close adherence to the biblical material they illustrate a type of preaching 


seldom seen today on the printed page. 


Sweatu, E. Hersuey (ed.). Modern Christian Callings. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1922. 27+19+43 pages. $0.75. 


A handy volume setting forth for college men and others the varied opportunities 
for technica] Christian work. Dr, Wood, of Smith College, writes upon Biblical Teach- 


ing in School and College; Mr. Day, of the Presbyterian Board of Missions, upon 
Executives for Church Enterprises; and Dr. William Bailey upon Social Service. 


Tweepy, H. H., BeacH, HARLAN P., and McK, J. J. Christian Work as a 
Vocation, New York: Macmillan, 1922. vi+s6+s0+44 pages. $1.00. 
This book aims to acquaint the young man who is contemplating some form of 

Christian service as a life-work with the nature and opportunities of such service first, 

in the ministry, second, in the foreign mission field, and third, in Y.M.C.A. work. 

It is designed especially for the college man. 


Warp, J. W. G. Parables for Little People. New York: Doran, 1922. 219 
pages. $1.50. 
This is a volume of fifty-two sermonettes for children in which the author uses 
the commonplaces in quaint ways that strike the key of childhood, 
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et sur le Retardement de la Pénitence. (Edited by Gonzagne Truc.) Paris: 
Bossard, 1921. 202 pages. Fr. 12. 
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mites. (Edited by Albert Autin.) Paris: Bossard, 1921. 289 pages. 
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(Edited by Gilbert Maire.) Paris: Bossard, 1921. 103 pages. Fr. 12. 

La MorHE DE VAYER. Deux Dialogues faits al’Imitation des Anciens. (Edited 
by Ernest Tisserand.) Paris: Bossard, 1922. 279 pages. Fr. 12. 


Useful and well-edited editions of comparatively unknown documents. Each 
volume is furnished with introduction and notes by the editor. 

Eppy, SHERWoop. Facing the Crisis. New York: Doran, 1922, 241 pages, 
$1.50. 

The Fondren Lectures delivered at the Southern Methodist University. Twenty- 
two topics and problems are discussed, and the book furnishes an excellent compen- 
dium of the messages which Mr. Eddy has been delivering to student audiences, 
Fontana, Paut. Malebranche: Entretiens sur la Metaphysique et sur la 

Religion, I et II. (Les Classiques de la Philosophie, Delbos, Lalande, 

Leon, eds.) Paris: Colin, 1922. xi+1o2 and 193-383 pages. Fr. 6.50 

each vol. 

A very convenient and valuable edition of this important work of Malebranche, 
prefaced by a scholarly interpretation by the editor. 

Gover, T. R. The Pilgrim. New York: Doran, 1922. 272 pages. $1.75. 


A book of occasional papers and essays from the pen of the scholar whose work 
has justly commanded wide attention and merited praise. It displays the amazing 


versatility of Dr. Glover. The pieces are of unequal value. ‘The Statue of the 
Good Shepherd” is one of the most ingenious and illuminating results of the use of 


the constructive historical imagination that we have read in many a day. As a whole 
the book does not measure up to the high standard set by Dr. Glover in his pr evious 


work, 
Horrman, Conrap. In the Prison Camps of Germany. New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1920. viiit+279 pages. $4.00. 


Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Hoffman gave nearly four years to service in the prison 
camps of Germany. This experience was supplemented by wide travel and observa- 


tion, The narrative is given here in readable style and the book will be interesting 
to those who are not “‘fed up” on war literature. 


Houcu, Lynn Harorp. Life and History. New York: Doran, 1922. 224 
pages. $1.50. 
“Just at this moment I am not especially interested in questions of history, . . . 
of criticism I am very much interested in a question of psychology,” This 


is the plus, over and above the academic, which the author brings not merely to 
one, but to the dozen addresses and papers under this title. They were prepared 


for various audiences in this country and Great Britain. 
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JACKSON, GEORGE. Reasonable Religion. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1922. 240 
pages. $2.25. 
A collection of brief articles, originally written for the Manchester Guardian. 


Their very brevity compels an incisiveness which lures the reader on through the sugges- 
tive and candid discussion of all sorts of topics, practical, theological, biographical. 


Jacoss, Leo. Three Types of Practical Ethical Movements. New York: 

Macmillan, 1922. xiit+184 pages. $1.50. 

An informing and challenging comparative study, dealing with: (1) the programs 
inspired by religious motives, particularly Christian socialism; (2) movements inspired 
by social sympathy, especially the social settlements; (3) the “pure ethical movement,” 
where ethics is freed from dependence on either religious doctrine or material well- 
being, viz., the Ethical Culture Societies. 

MITCHELL, HINCKLEY G. For the Benefit of My Creditors. Boston: Beacon 

Press, 1922. xxi+321 pages. $2.25. 

A happy title for an autobiography by one of the men who, less than twenty years 
ago, endured persecution for the truth’s sake. The charming manner in which the 
author tells the story of his life and describes the attacks of the ‘“‘defenders of ortho- 
doxy” upon his published works, displays as fine a Christian spirit as any work we 
have ever read. Christian biography is enriched thereby. 


Wu, E. C. (ed.). Studies in Philosophy and Theology by Former Students of 
Borden Parker Bowne. New York: Abingdon Press, 1922. 268 pages. 
$2.00. 

Nine contributions on various subjects by E. C. Wilm, George A. Coe, Edgar 


Sheffield Brightman, D. A. Hayes, Albert C. Knudson, Francis J. McConnell, Herbert 
C. Sanborn, Benjamin W. Van Riper, and Herbert Alden Youtz. 


What the Churches Stand For. (A series of seven lectures.) New York: Oxford 

University Press, American Branch, 1922. 112 pages. $0.85. 

An admirable illustration of practical co-operation between the churches is given 
in this series of lectures in which eminent representatives of seven different branches 
of Christendom were invited to expound in non controversial fashion the tenets and 
ideals of Roman Catholicism, Anglicanism, Congregationalism, Methodism, the Society 


of Friends, the Baptists, and Presbyterianism. 
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